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T must be remembered that speech is the 
highest and most fundamental attribute; 
that without it one is set outside the possibili- 
ties of constant communication with his fel- 
lows. No system of education is worth while 
which injures this faculty, or complete which 

ignores its preservation and encouragement. 

—Speech Training for Children 

M. and S. Blanton 
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N )W-An Amazing New 


SUPER - SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 

neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, the perfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Nine new leadership features speak for them- 
selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO HEADBAND FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 
NO BUTTON VIBRATOR Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
Here is a new instrument that makes this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
virtually no demands on your nervous aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
system; those who have bone conductivity acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
hear without strain or effort. It has no is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, free test or send your name and address 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the *Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
sound-conveying contact unit. It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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The Round Tables at Chicago 





N the not distant past teachers of the deaf sought for and welcomed the voice of 

authority in the solution of their many proble ms. Lacking, as a group, broad 

and thorough training in psychology, phonetics, sociology and in the principles 
or philosophy of saeamiia: a ae sat at the feet of a few ac cknowle dged leaders and 
accepted as law and gospel their ex-cathedra utterances. 

But a new day has dawned, and in recognition of the professional growth of 
the average individual and his willingness to contribute to the solution of “problems 
out of his own thought and experience, the Round Table Discussions were planned 
in connection with the Association Summer School at Chicago. There were other 
factors involved: the growth in tolerance of spirit, the willingness to weigh and 
judge facts and theories, the scholarly attitude of adopting tentative conclusions 
which will be modified when additional truth is made available, and the new atti- 
tude that the education of the deaf child is a specialized part of the larger problem 
of Education with much to give and much to learn from workers in other fields. 

The plan of operation was simple. After determining by questionnaire what 
topics were of immediate and practical interest to leading educators engaged in the 
education of the deaf child, these topics were grouped under five headings: Prob- 
lems Related to the Field of General Education and Its Administration, Physical 
Problems of Deafness, Psychological Problems, Otological Problems, Sociological 
and Social Service Problems, and Problems in the Special Education of the Deaf 
Child. Leaders in these respective fields were carefully selected for chairmen of 
these sections, and the discussion of each topic was preceded by the presentation of 
one or more short prepared papers. Several of the sections attempted io prepare 
summaries of discussions and conclusions. Some of this valuable material will 
appear in the Vota Review this winter; to reproduce the vivid exchange of opin- 
ion incident to the actual discussions is quite impossible. 

The venture was an ambitious one; to ask and expect a large group of very busy 
people to register for a non-credit conference course, meeting two hours daily in 
the closing hours of hot summer days for a period of four weeks, required a large 
measure of faith in the professional zeal and devotion of those asked to participate. 
But the results speak for themselves. More than one hundred paid the enrollment 
fee, exclusive of invited speakers from related fields of interest, and the attendance 
ranged from sixty to one hundred twenty daily for the whole period. The discus 
sions became increasingly interesting as the membership of the group became 
acquainted and participated in active discussion. The ultimate values of these dis 
cussions cannot be fully estimated. The fact that, after careful study of our experi- 
ment, the University of Chicago faculty decided to adopt the non-credit Round 
Table Discussion plan for at least one professional group in future summer sessions 
is a high tribute to the success of the venture. 

“Conferencing is a social method. Discussion is one of its ingredients. Since 
more and more problems need to be referred to conference groups, more and more 
individuals will need to learn how to accommodate themselves to the use of discus 
sion. Leadership of the traditional variety, which derived primarily from such 
individualized traits as assurance, confidence and decisiveness (which may be con 
bined under the general category of ‘bumptiousness’), has suffered psychic deflation. 
We are slowly coming to realize that true leadership for the future will reside in the 
person who has learned to function effectively in a group setting.”—Epwarp ©. 
LINDEMAN. 


—H. M. McManaway., President. 
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OCTOBER, 1933 


Problems of Schools for the Deaf 


In Common With Schools in General 


FIRST COMMITTEE REPORT ON CHICAGO CONFERENCES 


HE table 
ducted under the joint auspices of 
the University of Chicago and the 
American the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf took place 
in Rosenwald Hall, University of Chicago, 
June 26-July 27. 


in the afternoons, five days a week. The 


round discussions con- 


Association to Promote 


The meetings were held 


topics for discussion were divided into 
sections A, B, C, D, E, F, two sections 
meeting each week on alternate days. 
Dr. WiLL1AM S. Gray, Director of Teacher 
Training, University of Chicago, officiated 


as general chairman, assisted by Presi- 


dent Howarp M. McManaway, of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Section A of the Round Table dealt 


with Problems of Administration in Com- 
mon with General Education. 
under this head were conducted from 
June 26 to July 3. Dr. FrRanK BRUNER, 
Supervisor of Special Education, Chicago 
School System, presided as section chair- 
man. 


Discussions 


President McManaway appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Mr. H. Z. Woopen, 
Chairman, Miss Mimi Fanpret, Miss 
ETHEL WarFIELD, and Mr. Ciype W. 
JoHNSON, to draw up resolutions, offer 
recommendations for an adequate pro- 
gram for the education of deaf and hard 
of hearing children, and summarize the 
report of the proceedings of Section A. 

The following resolution was offered by 


the committee and adopted by the Asso- 
ciation July 6, 1933: 


A Resolution in Behalf of the Con- 
tinuation of an Adequate School 


Term for Deaf Children 


WHEREAS the education of practically 
all deaf children is seriously impeded by 
their language handicap, and 

WHEREAS the acquirement of language 
by the deaf is a slow process, dependent 
solely upon class room instruction, and 

WuenrEas there have been numerous pro- 
posals to curtail expenditures by shorten- 
ing the school term, 

Be Ir Heresy RESOLVED that this group 

(1) Voice a protest against the un- 
just and false economy of depriving any 
child, even in part, of his only oppor- 
tunity for an education, and 

(2) Endeavor to all 
responsible for the financial support and 
administration of schools and classes for 
the deaf to grant children the 
special consideration at this time which 


solicit persons 


these 


they so properly deserve. 


Recommendations for an Adequate 
Program for the Education of 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children 


It is the opinion of this committee that 
an adequate program for the education of 
deaf and hard of hearing children would 
involve the following: 

1. Early identification of the pre-school 


405 
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child with hearing floss. This may be 
done through close cooperation with 
otologists, physicians, visiting teachers, 


public health nurses, social workers and 
school census enumerators. 


2. Thorough and competent diagnosis, 


including the history and cause of loss 
of hearing. 

3. Complete prognosis, including rec- 
ommendations for treatment and care, 


with periodic check-up and review of each 
case. 

4. Provision for all children, wherever 
found, with a hearing loss which neces- 
sitates special class instruction. 

5. A cooperative plan of placement 
between schools for the deaf and schools 
for hearing children, such plan to take 
into consideration: 


(A) The age at of deafness, 
since the degree of speech and language 
disability depends upon the age at which 
the loss is acquired. 

(B) The mentality of the pupil, since 
the greater the intellectual capacity the 
greater is the ability of the child to 
adjust and in a measure to compensate 
for his hearing loss. 

(C) The reaction of the child to his 
environment, since home, school and com- 
munity conditions are important contrib- 
uting factors for or against satisfactory 
adjustment. 


onset 
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(D) The whole physical status of the 
child other than hearing capacity, since 
the child’s welfare and progress depend 
in part upon his general vitality, and his 
freedom from orthopedic deformities, car. 
diac conditions, defective vision and the 
like. 

(E) The emotional status of the child, 
since maladjustment may be in_ part 
inherent, and the correction of the same 
be dependent upon the teacher’s under. 
standing of the psychological principles 
involved. 

6. Due recognition of the possibilities 
of facilitating the educational develop. 
ment and the eventual vocational adjust- 
ment of the deaf and hard of hearing 
through the use of hearing aids. 

7. Due recognition of the value of 
early auricular training for children with 
severe hearing loss, taking into considera- 
tion some of the uncertainties in_ this 
field, such as the effect on the residual 
hearing and the educational advantages 
to be derived. 

8. Facilities to be provided by teacher 
training institutions for: 

(A) The training of :pecial teachers 
for children with hearing loss; 

(B) The preparation of teachers of 
hearing children to recognize a_ child 
with a hearing loss and to deal intelli- 
gently and sympathetically with this han- 
dicap. 





A Summary of the Proceedings of Section A 


Theme 1. An Adequate Financial 
Provision for the Education of the 


Child with Hearing Loss 


HE discussion pointed out: 
| 1. The fact that there is no general 
agreement on what constitutes an 
adequate program for the education of 


children with a hearing loss; 


2. The effect and desirability of cur- 


Sumarizing Committee: H.  Z. 
Ethel Warfield, Clyde W. 


* Personnel of 
Wooden, Mimi Fandrei, 
Johnson. 


tailing expenditures for the teaching of 


the deaf and the hard of hearing by: 
A. Increasing the size of classes. 


B. Establishing more and smaller units 
in large cities to lessen the cost of trans 
portation of pupils. 

C. Devising methods of sending some 
or all of these children out to classes for 
hearing children for part or all of their 
academic and vocational instruction. 

Speakers on Theme | were: Dr. FRANK 
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Bruner, Mr. H. Z. Woopen, Miss ANNA 
EncLeE, Miss Matie Winston, Miss ALIcE 
MetzNER, Miss Ovive WHILDIN, and Mr. 
McMANAWAY. 


Theme 2. The Day School and the 
Residential School in a State System 


Mr. H. M. McManaway emphasized 
that financial provision is an integral part 
of the state school system. Each school 
has a function which should be clearly 
defined. 

The Residential School provides: (a) 


Maintenance: (b) Health and medical 
service: (c) Recreational and _ social 
development program; (d) Educational 


program; (e) Religious, character, and 
ethical training; (f) Vocational guidance 
and training. 

The Day School provides: (a) Educa- 
tional program; (b) Health and medical 
care: (c) To a lesser degree attempts to 
provide vocational guidance and training, 
and physical, educational, recreational, 
social, and ethical training. 

In considering relative costs, it is im- 
portant to note the fact that the day 
school is entirely relieved of maintenance. 
Many of the services enumerated are 
charged against other departments rather 
than against the day school for the deaf. 
For purposes of comparison on which 
any accurate conclusions may be based, 
detailed statistics will have to be obtained. 
It is not unlikely that on the basis of 
instructional costs, the residential school, 
on an average, would be able to make 
a better showing. No discussion could be 
considered adequate which does not an- 
alyze the costs of the services rendered. 

The residential school offers a more 
adequate program in: (a) Health and 
medical care; (b) Recreation; (c) Voca- 
tional guidance; (d) Opportunity for 
environmental influence (since the child 
is at school 24 hours a day); (e) Ethi- 
cal instruction and character building. 

The following advantages of day schools 
must not be underestimated: (a) They 


are relieved of maintenance costs and 


407 


costs of health services; (b) They offer 
distinct possibilities of social rehabilita- 
tion. The child grows up in his own 
family and home environment, making 
friends in his own community who will 
be of value in later life. Thus he re- 
ceives a daily practice in adjusting him- 
self to the world of hearing people in 
which he must live. 

The day school is _ probably 
responsive to social demands, more flex- 
ible in educational program, more in 
harmony with progressive educational 
thought and procedure than the residen- 


more 


tial school. The residential school is 
influenced by traditional thought and 
procedure, and is less responsive to 


parental desires and to the action of 
social forces. Both types of schools are 
essential to present conditions. 

Dr. BRUNER stated that it would never 
be advisable to eliminate the residential 
school, even in a state with numerous 
large cities, like Illinois. There are cer- 
tain essential things which can be sup- 
plied by the residential school and which 
justify the extra cost. 

Educational Programs in the Day School 
and Residential School 

Stress was placed upon the fact that 
the program for the deaf child should be 
based upon the same philosophy of edu- 
cation as that of the hearing child. 

Miss Avice Burpce, of the Cincinnati 
Day Schoo! for the Deaf, talking upon 
functional relationship, enumerated the 
advantages to the deaf child of life in 
his own home and his right to that life. 
It is realized, however, that there are 
cases where the residential school is the 
better place for the child. There is great 
need for cooperation between the day 
schools and residential schools in place- 
ment and other features. 

Miss PearRL HeERpDMAN, of Gallaudet 
School, St. Louis, gave information ob- 
tained from superintendents and_princi- 
pals of schools in states having the largest 
day schools. She said that the survey 
showed there is little or no functional 
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relationship except in Towa, California 
and Virginia. Schools as a whole reported 
cordial relations. There was evidence of 
apparent antagonism in some localities. 
The fault may be on both sides. 
The day schools claim to make the 
child more nearly normal because, they 
say, signs are taught in the residential 
schools. The fact may be that as good 
speech may be acquired in a state schoo] 
as in a day school. 

The state schools stress the advantage 


The 


raised: Do state schools give trades that 


of teaching trades. question was 
furnish real pre-vocational training? Are 
their oraduates able to secure jobs more 
readily than graduates of day schools. 
Another Should all 
schools make provision for the so-called 


“oral failure?” 


question was: 


This fact was agreed upon: No school 
can claim the ideal. All must be broad- 
minded from 
with the one aim: to make the lives of 
deaf children as full and complete as 
lies within the educators’ 


Theme 3. Effects of the Depression 
on the Education of the Deaf 
Child in Relation to Other 
Types of Education 
The speakers included Dr. WILLIAM 
Bocan, Superintendent of Schools, Chica- 


and learn one another, 


powers. 


go; Miss ANNA ENGLE, Supervisor of 
Special Education, Detroit; and Mrs. 


WintrreD HatHaway, National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

It was pointed out that the depression 
has had some good effects along with 
its more unfortunate ones. So far, it has 
not curtailed the work with 
handicapped children, and it has created 
a more sympathetic public. It has in- 
duced teachers and parents to become 
better acquainted, for the sake of the 
children’s welfare. 


seriously 


it has made educators 
think how they can do better work, give 
the children opportunities, and 
better fit them for their places in life, 
while still keeping the expense down to 
a reasonable amount. It has produced 


more 
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more thoughtfulness and more friendly 
relationships. It has proved that things 
can be which would have been 
declared impossible two years ago. Need 
has created ways. 


done 


There are many indications that next 
year will be a difficult one. Educators 


must push forward and cooperate to 
build the best system upon the cur. 


tailed incomes. 

Mr. Norman T. McManaway, of the 
Volta related the of a 
questionnaire he sent to superintendents 
and principals of day schools and resi- 
dential schools with regard to the depres. 


Bureau, results 


sion and its effects upon their programs, 
The survey revealed: 

1. Almost 
increase in enrollment. 

2. Eighty per cent plus reported de- 
creased revenues. 


every school reported an 


3. More state institutions reported de- 
creases than city day schools. 

4. Larger percentages of decreases were 
reported by the day schools. 

5. Percentage of loss from state sup- 
port ranges from 0 to 52 per cent. 

6. Percentage of loss from local sources 
ranges from 8 to 55 per cent. 

7. Endowment funds show sharp de- 
clines, as do private contributions. 

8. Teachers’ salaries seem to have been 
attacked first in the process of adjust- 
ment to financial pressure. 

9. Many residential schools _ report 
smaller allowances for living expenses 
of pupils, but all but two or three so 
reporting cite larger purchasing power, 
offsetting this reduction. 

10. Where salary schedules have been 
established, it seems that they have been 
suspended or abandoned. 

11. Contractual agreements have been 
suspended this year in a large percentage 
of instances (40 per cent). 

12. Almost all schools and systems re- 
port a continuation of present conditions 
as the best to be hoped for; many fear 
even worse conditions before the 1933-34 
session is finished. 
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Theme 4. A Comprehensive Pro- 
gram for Special Types of 
Deaf Children 


Children with Moderate Hearing Loss 


Miss Ouive WHILDIN, Supervisor of 
Special Education, Baltimore, differen- 
tiated between the child with hearing loss 
from infancy or early childhood and the 
child made totally deaf by disease after 
the acquisition of language. This latter 
type she calls the child with hearing 
handicap; and she stresses the necessity 
and advantage of educating him with 
hearing children. If educated with deaf 
pupils, he becomes “deaf.” If this deaf- 
ness comes before school however, 
it is advisable to place him with the 
deaf. 

The placement of the partially deaf 
child is a greater problem. Each child 
is an individual problem and the degree 
of his hearing loss is not so important 
In their order of 


age, 


as other considerations. 
importance, the things to consider are: 
(1) Onset of loss; (2) Mentality; (3) 
Environment: (4) Degree of loss. 

Some children need only lip reading 
to remain in their grades. Others need 
voice and speech work and auricular 
training. All need sympathetic follow up 
to prevent discouragement. 

Miss RutH Paxson, Associate Princi- 
pal of the Virginia School for the Deaf, 
declared that placement of the child with 
moderate hearing depends upon: 
(1) Native ability; (2) Reaction to en- 
vironment; (3) School environment. He 
may need only sound amplification to 
remain in school with hearing children. 
In many cases, there is a gradual, un- 


loss 


conscious acquisition of lip reading. 
Where the child remains at home, the 
instruction of the mother should be 
stressed. 


Dr. VeRN O. Knupsen, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, stressed 
the advantage of treating rooms to ensure 
better acoustics. He touched on the need 
of early diagnosis by an otologist. He 
said that educators should keep up with 
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the times, and insist upon better hearing 
conditions in plans for future buildings. 
He stated that 
reduce the efficiency of hearing as much 
as 20% in those without handicap, and 
the effect on those with hearing loss is 


unnecessary noise may 


correspondingly greater. 

Children with Severe Hearing Loss 

Mr. Joun Dutton Waricut, founder 
of the Wright Oral School, New York 
City, in his paper urged the Association 
to take action leading toward the passage 
of legislation which would place a_pen- 
alty upon public health officials 
others who do not report serious 
pairment of hearing in small children. 

Mr. Wright said that, twenty years ago, 
he first suggested that serious impairment 
of hearing in little children should be 
made reportable by physicians, visiting 
The loss to 
society from neglect in such reports is 


and 
im- 


nurses, teachers and others. 


even greater than from neglect in a case 
of reportable contagious disease. 
He asked careful consideration of the 


California law. To this law, he said, 
should be added the penalty for non- 


reporting. He is in favor of a national 
campaign to get Federal action through 
which all educational authorities dealing 
with the deaf should be assured of knowl- 
edge of impaired hearing as soon as the 
individual known to the health 
officer or teacher. Mr. Wright included 
in his paper a resolution to that effect, 
for transmission to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and urged the organization to in- 
itiate a campaign to obtain cooperation 
of the Boards of various national organi- 


case is 


zations. 

Miss Marte Mason, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, stated that an educational pro- 
gram for all types of deaf children 
should be built so far as possible upon 
the identical program for hearing chil- 
dren, making for a more normal adjust- 
ment upon leaving school. The initial 
steps are fostering in the parents a proper 
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mental attitude toward the child’s handi- 
cap and giving information that will lead 
to the beginning of the child’s education. 
This should be a type of adult education. 
The next step should be in the choice of 
a school. If possible, the school should 
be chosen which features a_ pre-school 
activity program. The residential school 
should be chosen if home conditions are 
unfavorable. 

There is need for a standardized cur- 
riculum conforming to that of the hearing 
child. There is need for research into the 
field of speech and speech reading. As 
language bridges the gap, speech is the 
gateway to the bridge. There should be 
research to find what makes for varying 
ability among speech readers. The an- 
swer can come only from the laboratory. 


The Pre-school Child 


Miss MarcareT ScystTer, of the Illi- 
nois School for the Deaf, gave in detail 
the plan of the pre-school program at 
the Illinois School. The pre-school child 
is housed and taught in a separate unit 
one-quarter of a mile from the main 
school. The average age of the children 
is four years. Three years and four 
months is the youngest. The children 
have the benefit of a home environment 
in a learning atmosphere, with academic 
work, speech and speech reading, and 
play—all mixed together in the educa- 
tional program. 

Miss EstHerR Howes, of Parker Prac- 
tice School, Chicago, agreed with Miss 
Scyster in her conception of educational 
aims for the pre-school child. She stressed 
desirable habits and _ objectives 
based upon the interests of the child. 
She stated that the psychology applied to 
the pre-school child should be applied to 
the older child; but that the first five 
years are the most important in a child’s 
life; therefore the handicap of the deaf 
child should so far as possible be re- 
moved during this formative period and 
the child be allowed the same privileges 
and opportunities that hearing children 
possess. 


social 
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Mr. WRricutT, in his second paper read 
before the Section, dealt with the educa. 
tional procedure with children of severe 
hearing loss. He prefaced his remarks 
with the comment that in the early nine. 
ties of the last century there were only 
four schools in the country where the 
deaf child under six years of age could 
receive any organized instruction. Today, 
children of four, and even younger, are 
receiving the most careful training in 
many schools. 

Perhaps an even greater change has 
taken place in the attention paid in the 
schools to the small degrees of hearing 
possessed by a considerable number of 
the pupils. Today scarcely a school fails 
to give some consideration to remnants 
of hearing, though even yet the amount 
of skilled attention paid to the matter in 
most places is very inadequate. 

One of the first things to be done in 
the education of a little deaf child is to 
determine as accurately as possible what 
power of sound perception is possessed. 
It is not an easy task, nor one that can 
be accomplished in a short time in the 
case of very young children. 

What should we consider a “severe” 
hearing loss? The answer is different 
for a child and for an adult. A small 
loss of hearing in a little child has a 
far more detrimental effect than a greater 
loss would have on one who has already 
acquired speech and language. And yet, 
if the proper procedure is followed with 
a little child having only 20 or 25 per 
cent of normal hearing in one ear, and 
if this procedure is adopted early and 
persisted in, the final result in speech and 
language will be vastly better than would 
be possible without this help. 

To sum up briefly the procedure in the 
case of a child with severe hearing loss, 
there must be: 

A. Auricular work 

1. Ascertain the percentage of hearing 
that remains; locate the units in the 
scale, especially with relation to the 
speaking voice. 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Two Papers on the Pre-school Child 


Presented at the Round Table Conferences in Chicago 











What the Parent Can Do for the Pre- 
school Child 


By Matie E. Winston 


URING the early years of the deaf 
|) child, it is the parents that must 

be educated. To the baby, these 
years are most important; they represent 
the determining period. In order that 
these early years may be used to the 
best advantage, the parents must be edu- 
cated to understand: 

1. The child’s special needs in conse- 
quence of his handicap. 

2. The child’s ultimate possibilities, 
provided that he is given early the educa- 
tional treatment fitted to his individual 
situation. 

3. The best method of helping the child 
adapt himself to conditions as he finds 
them; of making the members of the 
home circle understand those conditions; 
and of utilizing every possible avenue to 
facilitate contact between the child and 
his world. 


Things the Parent Needs to Know 


1. It is a waste of time and energy to 
bewail the fact of the loss of hearing, and 
allow concern with the why to  over- 
shadow the need to know what must be 
done about it. Immediate constructive 
plans must be made. The part of wisdom 
is to cease self pity and act, always re- 
membering that it is necessary to move 
in the right direction. 

2. The child must be given, as early 
as possible, the advantage of training by 
experts in a school, or there should be 


special training at home by the mother 
under the guidance of a course of instruc- 
tion. 

3. The small remnant of hearing which 
the child may possess is_ invaluable: 
(a) in learning language; (b) in acquir- 
ing speech elements; (c) 
pitch and placement of the voice. 

4. It is very important to determine 
the hearing range. Often the parent talks 
to the baby while the latter is on the bed 
or on the floor, four or five feet away, 
and out of his particular hearing range. 
In all probability, his hearing range may 
be within one foot, six inches, or even 
less. Begin early to sit before a mirror, 
holding the baby and talking with the 
lips in contact with his ear, speaking in 
a normal tone so that the voice may be 
conveyed with all the natural melody of 
speech. 

5. Begin early to develop sound per- 
ception. Call baby’s attention to bells, 
whistles, and general sounds of every day 
life. 

6. Begin immediately to train his eyes 
to substitute for ears, or at least to com- 
plement his remnant of hearing. Face 
the light always; light at your back 
throws shadows on your face, and makes 
lip reading difficult. 

7. Speak with your face on a level 
with baby’s eyes, and at such a distance 
that he may obtain a comfortable perspec- 
tive. A small child cannot read lips 


in regulating 
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while looking straight up into the mouth 
or down toward the speaker’s face. 

8. It is important that sense training 
should be started early, so that the eye, 
hand and mind may coordinate, and the 
child may develop the accuracy and 
judgment which will be useful in speech 
work later on. A speech element must 
have accurate tongue placement. For 
instance, d, 1, and r have similar positions, 
but inaccurate tongue placement would 
render all three unintelligible. 

9. It is very important that the child 
be treated as a normal member of the 
household, of the playground, and of the 
community. If he is continually talked to, 
if he constantly sees people talking to 
him, and if he hears speech whenever 
possible, he will absorb the speech idea. 

10. His hearing must be utilized and 
developed to the fullest possible extent. 
Even a baby can become acquainted with 
amplification, such as is possible through 
using the telephone system, the radio, 
radioear, phonak, sonotone, and _ other 
fine aids now available for bone and air 
conduction. Deaf and partially deaf chil- 
dren should grow up with these, so that, 
later on, time need not be lost in becom- 
ing accustomed to these aids. It is not 
always possible for even a hard of hearing 
person who has previously heard normal 
speech to pick up an amplifying instru- 
ment and immediately interpret the nor- 
mal flow of language. There must be a 
period of adjustment before amplified 
sound can be understood. 


11. The parent should know something 
of the patterns of biological development. 
That is, he should know what to expect 
of the normal hearing baby at such and 
such an age, and thus be able to compare 
his own deaf child’s development with 
that of the norm for the hearing child. 


12. Voice training, sense training, the 
development of lip reading ability should 
from the beginning go hand in hand 
with motor activities. These accomplish- 
ments cannot wait. A child passes through 
the logical periods for each development, 
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and he receives the correct or incorreet 
handling at that time. When the period 
has passed it cannot be recalled. Wise 
treatment at the correct period for a 
special development makes the child 
more effectual for the rest of his life, 
just as wrong handling may retard him, 
After a plant has grown beyond the 
healthy start that good soil, rain and 
sunshine would have assured it, it can 
not go back and start over again. We 
may do much for it, in some cases, by 
transplanting, but the perfect preparation 
for healthy growth has been lost. A child, 
as well as a plant, is strengthened by a 
favorable beginning. 

Just to show what a mother can do 
with a child of pre-school age, I wish 
to quote from the reports received from 
one of the mothers who is taking the 
Wright School Correspondence Course. 
These letters were not written for publica 
tion but are offered just as they were re. 
ceived: 

“Feb. 13: It is truly a comfort to have 
something concrete to work with, and 
definite steps to follow. I spend a half 
hour with Johnita each morning from 
9:30 to 10:00. Fifteen minutes or a half 
hour more are spent in reading and 
planning and thinking (my __ thinking 
hasn’t surged to the fore as yet). The 
evenings offer another hour in which my 
husband shares. 

“March 16: <A_ report of Johnita’s 
progress is hardly indicative of the change 
in her general attitude. The empty turn 
ing in upon herself which was so heart 
breaking has given place to interest, joy, 
and unlimited desire to do, go, see, and 
learn. 

“April 28: Just as I think all is for 
naught, she surpasses herself in dexterity 
and lip reading, having picked up some 
thing, even on her worst days... . 1 
am prone to be impatient, so I make it 
a rule not to attempt the lesson at all if 
I can’t be enthusiastically cheerful. What 
ever I may be otherwise, I am a charm 
ing companion at 9:30 A. M., and we 
both look forward to this time. 
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“May 6: Johnita is a charming little 
person in her attitude toward guests, or 
when she is out among people—but just 
let a person come who looks upon her 
as hopelessly afflicted, and she sits in a 
corner and is hopelessly afflicted. It is 
very striking, inasmuch as ‘company’ is 
usually heralded with shouts of joy, hand- 
shaking, etc.” 

Now, you may want to ask how early 
training should begin. One mother began 
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when her little girl was only sixteen 
months old. At five, having entered school 
when she was three, the little lady now 
has a considerable grasp of language. 
Experts at Johns Hopkins have arrived 
at the conclusion that a baby does not 
evidence hearing during the first week 
of its life, but that if there is deafness, 
the fact may be confirmed at the age of 
six months. This, then, is the time to 
begin—as soon as deafness is determined, 
or even suspected. 





What the Teacher Can Do for the Pre- 
school Child 


By Estuer C. Howes anp WINIFRED J. ForsyTH 


ROBABLY the greatest contribution 
the nursery school makes to the 
primary school is the placing of 
health as the first consideration in plan- 
ning a little child’s day. “Health and 
happiness first’ is the slogan of the 
progressive nursery school. Provision for 
out of door play, and the constant ac- 
tivity—mental, social and_ physical 
the teacher’s first responsibility. 
Perhaps next in importance is_ the 
desire to help little children understand 
their immediate environment. Construct- 
ing a playhouse, with its various rooms 
and equipment, provides for more than 
physical activity or constructive ability. 
In reproducing and reliving their own 
home life, children are sharing a funda- 
mental experience common to all, and 
thus learning to understand, express, and 
interpret the life about them. Given the 
proper equipment and stage setting, deaf 
children enter into dramatization of their 
experiences just as hearing children do. 
For example, one of the first things we 
put into our playhouse was one of the 
children’s cots, with sheets, a blanket, 
and a pillow on it; and of course, the 
frst thing to do was to try it out. So 





are 


Betty Jean appointed herself mother. She 
put two of the children to bed, covered 
them up, kissed them good-night, and 
then tiptoed away. Her back was hardly 
turned before one of her children was 
sitting up, demanding, “Water!” 

A third aim is to provide opportunity 
for growth in certain desirable social at- 
titudes and habits. Under desirable atti- 
tudes, I should place first the habit of 
entering into all experiences freely and 
joyously. Probably the most important 
factor in helping a child to look forward 
with joyous anticipation to each new day 
is to do much encouraging and very little 
discouraging. Early last fall, we visited 
a kindergarten in Winnetka, and one of 
the loveliest bits of teaching that we saw 
occurred when, as her contribution to a 
conversation period, one little girl arose 
and said, “I’d like to sing a song.” The 
teacher asked, “What would you like to 
sing?” The child named her song, went 
to the piano, and, as the teacher played 
the melody, she sang her song through 
perfectly, except that she used a mono- 
tone. No child in the group appeared to 
realize that anything was wrong. The 
teacher made no comment. When she had 
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finished, the child asked to sing a second 
Then 
she rejoined the group in a happy, con- 
tented frame of mind. 
permitted to sing, and enjoyed doing it, 


song, and was allowed to do so. 


Because she was 


and had not lost confidence in her ability 
to sing, there is no doubt that in time 
she will learn to listen more carefully, 
and so correct her difficulty. 

Our problem is not so simple as that; 
still, we find that, in speech work es- 
pecially, if a child is giving his full 
attention and trying his best, two or three 
repetitions are enough to expect of a 
four or five year old at one time. We go 
on to another sound, knowing that we will 
have much better chances of success to- 
dis- 
courage the child by too many attempts 
today, and leave him feeling that he has 


failed. 


Other desirable social attitudes 
kindly consideration of others and ability 
In plan- 
ning our work, then, we try to visualize 
the child as we want him to become. We 
try to anticipate outcomes in knowledge, 
habits, skills and attitudes. We try to 
have a definite aim in planning the chil- 
dren’s environment. We try to provide 
for the children’s tendencies and capac- 
ities, such as curiosity, love of manipu- 
lation, and need for freedom and constant 
activity. The teacher can arrange all 
sorts of experiences, but if the experiences 
are to be of real value, the children must 
enter into and live them. True learning 
comes only if the child makes the situa- 
tion his own and feels a genuine need 
for the desired action. 


morrow if we do not weary and 


are 


to cooperate in work and play. 


Our aim is to provide a rich environ- 
ment with many varied experiences, and 
to help children live normally. We try 
not to confuse or over stimulate them. 
And, because we are dealing with deaf 
children, we try throughout the day to 
help them understand and use language. 
Each incident of the day is translated into 
language at the psychological moment, 
the moment the incident occurs. 
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At the Parker Practice School last year, 
we enrolled twenty-three children unde 
six years of age. We made two divisions 
of the group. The younger children came 
in the morning from nine to eleven-thirty; 
the older ones came in the afternoon, 
from twelve-thirty to three. One teacher 
had charge of the group activities, while 
the other teacher did individual work iy 
speech and speech reading. In this way, 
the children’s individual and social needs 
were met more effectively than _ they 
would have been by one teacher working 
alone. Moreover, the children had, from 
the first, practice in reading more than 
one person’s lips. 

During the year, we worked out two 
rather elaborate projects with the five 
year old group. Before Christmas, we 
had a toy store in which we displayed 
many toys which the children had made, 
as well as many which had been pur 
chased. After Christmas, we began our 
playhouse. We found in this work that 
it was expedient to make some variation 
in the procedure used with hearing chil- 
dren. In the first place, a soap box, with 
very little alteration, may become stove, 
sink, ice box, or anything else that hear. 
ing children agree upon; and, clothed 
by their imagination, it is quite as satis 
factory as a more perfect reproduction 
would be. Little deaf children, without 
the’ aid of imagination stirred by lan 
guage, require a more accurate and de. 
tailed representation. Because of this, 
and also because our class was so much 
smaller than a class of hearing kinder 
garteners and_ therefore worked more 
slowly, we asked the help of older boys 
in our deaf department whenever we 
needed it. Our children did what they 
were able to do in the construction d 
each article, but we felt that the dramatic 
play was of such value that it was unwise 
to limit them to the meagre equipment 
they could provide unaided. 

In our case, language and imaginative 
play accompany and follow a_ very 
definite, concrete representation, rather 
than precede it, as with hearing children. 
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Caroline Ardelia Yale 


1848-1933 


By Harris Taylor 


6 ALE, CAROLINE ARDELIA, 
} educator; born, Charlotte, Vt., 
September 29, 1848; daughter of 
William Lyman and Ardelia (Strong) 
Yale; educated at Williston Academy, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary (now Mt. Holyoke 
College); LL.D., Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 1896; L.H.D., Smith College, 
1910. Teacher, 1870-86, principal, 1886- 
1922, principal emeritus and director of 
normal department Clarke School (oral 
school for the deaf, established 1867). 
Trustee of Northampton State Hospital 
for the Insane; director of American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf; member of the cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts School for 
Feeble Minded. Republican. Congrega- 
tionalist. Author of Formation and De- 
velopment of Elementary English Sounds, 
Years of Building, 1931. Address: Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass.” 

Thus Who’s Who in America outlines 
the life and activities of one who for 
years had ranked the world over as the 
outstanding educator of the deaf; one 
whose name, after Sunday, July 2, 1933, 
will ever hold a prominent place among 
the great pioneers in our special field of 
education. 

It is hard for teachers of the deaf to- 
day to understand the difficulties sur- 
mounted by their predecessors. To a 
large extent the work today has been 
standardized; within limitations, becom- 
ing yearly less restrictive, all are largely 
agreed upon methods of procedure; even 
when there is failure to agree, the wind 
of adverse opinion is tempered to meet a 
condition shorn of aggressive bitterness. 
There was, however, no moderation in the 
storm of disapproval and _ bitterness 
which swept about the strong, courageous 


pioneers in the education of the deaf in 
America. Each of these at times had to 
break away from beaten paths and make 
educational explorations into unknown 
territory. At every departure from ac- 
cepted lines of travel they were waylaid 
by savage criticism, obstacles were thrown 
in their way—and unless they had Great- 
heart and Valiant as their guides, they 
were invariably lost and perished miser- 
ably in the Slough of Despond. 

The Cause that created the wilderness 
also brought forth sturdy men and women 
to overcome it. “There were giants in 
the earth in those days.” Among the edu- 
cational giants contemporaneous with Miss 
Yale were Edward Miner Gallaudet, A. 
L. E. Crouter, Philip Goode Gillett and 
Warren Wilkinson. Dr. Gallaudet and 
Dr. Wilkinson were foremost in defence 
of the combined system, the prevailing 
means of instruction in American schools 
for the deaf; Dr. Gillett urged the use 
of speech and lip reading to an extent 
greater than either of these; while Dr. 
Yale and Dr. Crouter advocated most vig- 
orously the oral method of instruction. 
An extended list would include others 
who, against discouraging odds, fought 
their way to the front. All observed the 
laws of war; but all struck relentlessly, 
and in the vocabulary of each there was 
no such word as surrender. All were gal- 
lant souls; all were conscientious in their 
struggles to help their fellow man; and 
for such service all deserved a rich reward. 

Teachers who had grown up with the 
deaf, teachers to whom silent means of 
communication were almost the vernacu- 
lar, did not lie awake at night worrying 
over the loss of speech among the large 
number of pupils who had acquired deaf- 
ness after they had learned to talk. Ac- 
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cepting such loss of speech as a matter of 
course, they could not extend adequate 
sympathy to parents who looked upon the 
loss of speech as a calamity of the first 
magnitude. No reasoning could satisfy 
such parents, and some let their children 
grow up in comparative ignorance rather 
than have them lose their power of vocal 
expression. 

From the very beginning, the best ex- 
isting schools for the deaf in this country 
had given inadequate attention to the de- 
velopment of speech and lip reading, and 
the worst schools gave none at all. 

Sporadic attempts to teach the deaf 


orally had been made at various times in 


this country. Oral schools had been 
founded in Virginia and Kentucky—pos- 
sibly elsewhere. For various reasons 


these attempts had been unsuccessful. In 
the early sixties, Mrs. Henry Lippitt, of 
Rhode with a 
considerable degree of success in teaching 
her daughter Jeanie by means of speech 


Providence, Island, met 


and lip reading. 

In November, 1864. Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, after a visit to the Lippitts, began 
the oral instruction of Fannie Cushing; 
and this was the beginning of the private 
oral school for the deaf at Chelmsford, 
Owing to the inadequate 
means of that 
Miss Rogers was unaware that in New 
York City, a few months earlier, Isaac 
and Hannah Rosenfeld had founded a 
school for the oral of their 
daughter Carrie and a deaf 
children. 

In 1867 the Clarke School, at North- 
ampton, was incorporated; on October 
Ist of that year the pupils, with Miss 
Rogers as principal, were transferred to 
that school, and the Chelmsford school 
ceased to exist. In the same year, 1867, 
the Rosenfeld private school had become 
too a financial burden upon its 
founders, and it was reorganized as the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes. Two years later the Hor- 


Massachusetts. 


communication at time. 


instruction 


few other 


great 
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ace Mann Day School was opened for the 
oral instruction of the deaf in Boston. 
The opening of these three schools 
marked a new trend in the education of 
the deaf. Hitherto there had been a few 
skirmishes along the line; now the battle 
of methods began in earnest. In 1870 
Miss Yale entered the Clarke School as 
a teacher: she 


sixteen later 


years suc- 
ceeded Miss Rogers as principal. Almost 


immediately she was generally recognized 
as the leading educator of the oral group, 

The activities of all these schools met 
with general disapproval and opposition 
from teachers of the deaf throughout the 
country; but in a few years the Clarke 
School became the great storm center of 
the controversy over methods of instruc 
tion. Miss Yale herself said little, pre- 
ferring to be judged by her works rather 
than by her words: but no one could be 
wholly quiet while being called a charla- 
tan by radicals, quixotic by the great ma- 
jority, and an extremist by her most in- 
timate friends. 

From all this tempest there was a snug 
harbor at Northampton. Her directors 
approved of her course; there was suff: 
cient money to maintain a small school 
in a manner second to few, if any; her 
teachers devoted to her and _ her 
cause; and she was free from the distrac- 
tions which harass the principals of s0 
many state schools for the deaf. This 
left her an area of immunity wherein she 
could work out problems that would later 
affect the educational world at large. 

The first great problem was to give 
speech and lip reading to those who in 
the minds of the general public must re 
main without these means of communica- 
tion. It is nothing to the discredit of 
these early teachers that they failed to 
plan a systematic course in language. 
This was Miss Yale’s second problem. 

In her efforts to solve these problems 
made distinct contributions to the 
education of the deaf. Partly in collab 
oration with Miss Alice E. Worcester and 
partly alone, she worked out consonant 
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and vowel charts so arranged as to make 
diacritical marks unnecessary in a large 
number of words. These charts, we may 
say, formed the introduction to the body 
of her book on the “Formation and De- 
velopment of Elementary English Sounds.” 
This book has gone through numerous 
editions and even to this day is the main 
source book on speech of the great ma- 
jority of primary teachers in our schools 
for the deaf. 

Many devices, expedients and methods 
of teaching language and kindred sub- 
jects were evolved under Miss Yale; some 
were adapted from the schoolroom for 
hearing children; others were taken from 
manual or combined schoolrooms and ad- 
justed to the needs of the oral classroom. 

Miss Yale was a charter member of the 
American Promote _ the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; this or- 
ganization was incorporated with her as 
second vice-president and director. There- 


Association to 


after she was re-elected director as long 
On Janu- 
ary 31, 1913, she became president. She 
acted in this capacity only two years, al- 
though urged to continue as head of the 
With failing health, she re- 
tired from the directorship, continuing, 
however, a keen interest in all the activi- 
ties of the Association. 


as she would consent to serve. 


Association. 


For more than thirty years the Amer- 
ican has contributed toward 
the support of the normal class at the 
Clarke School. For nearly ten years it 
was my joyous duty to investigate the 
character and extent of the training of 
the normal class and express the approval 
of the Association by signing the certifi- 
cates of the graduates. 


Association 


Former Northampton normal students 
are found in almost every school for the 
deaf in the United States and in the 
schools of a number of foreign countries. 

For many years summer normal schools 
were conducted at Northampton. These 
summer schools were crowded with teach- 
ers of more or less experience who wished 
within their vacation period to acquire as 
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much as possible from the Clarke School. 
I attended one of these summer schools, 
and after twenty-five years I still recall 
with much feeling the rare ability of Miss 
Yale and her co-workers to instruct and 
inspire those about them. 

At the early summer program meetings 
of the American Association she played 
a prominent part. Whether she was lec- 
turing, demonstrating the work of pupils 
or offering general comment, every one 
was eager to hear her. At later meetings 
she was less prominent, feeling that oth- 
ers had grown up sufficiently to take her 
place. 

Miss Yale’s part in meetings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and the Conference of Princi- 
pals was equally prominent. Whenever 
she spoke or read a paper, every one 
would hang on her words. Whatever 
your own views might be, you were al- 
ways desirous of knowing hers; those 
slow, clear, unequivocal tones invariably 
attracted attention. 

While devoted to her great work, Miss 
Yale did not confine her humanitarian in- 
terests to the deaf. She was prominent in 
church work, and was a member of the 
governing bodies of Smith College, a hos- 
pital for the insane and a school for the 
feeble-minded. These activities 
would be ample evidence, if such evi- 


alone 


dence were necessary, of the way she was 
esteemed by those about her. 

Like George Washington, Miss Yale 
must be measured as much by her per- 
sonality as by her achievements. In study- 
ing her you must constantly keep two 
points in view: what she was and what 
she did. All who knew Miss Yale at- 
tributed to her rare ability, exceptional 
judgment, inflexible determination and 
supreme courage; but some regarded her 
as a summation of abstract qualities 
rather than as a woman of flesh and 
blood. She dedicated herself to a cause; 
she regarded this cause as worthy of her 
supreme effort; she was “persuaded that 
neither death, nor life nor height, 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Projects for the Special Class 


By A. B. Wat 


children, the usual methods for drill 

and repetitive work are not enough 
either to hold interest or to get the ideas 
across completely. More graphic illustra- 
tions are necessary. We found the best 
way to present the ordinary school work 
was through the use of projects, or units 
of work. 


'e TEACHING mentally retarded deaf 


Several were planned to extend through- 
out the entire school year. The first was 
the one most personally interesting—the 
home and its activities. The second and 
third were the home and activities of 
other peoples, namely Eskimos and In- 
dians. 

The best way to study the home was 
to have a working model, so our doll 
house was started. While this idea has 
been worked out and written about many 
times before, perhaps we may present it 
so that someone will benefit by receiving 
a new idea. 

The class which was to attempt this 
unit consisted of five boys ranging be- 
tween 13 and 15 and one girl of 14. They 
had been doing third grade work for 
some years, so that they were rather tired 
of it. They were not too enthusiastic over 
the idea at first, but as time went on they 
really became very much interested. 

In the first place, after talking it over, 
we decided equipment was a_ primary 
necessity. It came to light that the boys 
in the shop and the girls in the cooking 
class wore aprons to protect their clothes, 
therefore we must have aprons. Purchas- 
ing coarse white cloth and tape, each of 
us made an apron. Our pattern was very 
simple, a yard of cloth with one corner 
cut off and hemmed, with tape sewn at 
the neck and sides. At first the boys were 
shy about sewing, but with a little coax- 
ing they soon were interested. Joseph 
confessed that at home he sometimes 
sewed on a button or two. The aprons 


when finished were really surprisingly 
well done. George, a hard of hearing boy 
who showed the most originality through. 
out the whole unit, even added a pocket 
to his apron to hold nails. 


Then we assembled our tools. From the 
shop, the boys brought hammers, a chisel, 
a screw driver, a coping saw and assorted 
sizes of nails. We found an old table 
with a good usable top that a few ham. 
mer blows and a little spilled paint 
would not harm. 


Of course as we went along we learned 
the name of each object that was used. 
We talked about what each child was do- 
ing when he was doing it; in this way 
using quite a bit of present progressive 
as well as other tenses. The different 
measuring gave opportunities for teach- 
ing yards, inches and feet quite naturally 
and for their use in practical problems. 

We were eager to begin, but discovered 
that first we had to decide what sort of 
house we wanted. After consulting pic- 
tures in magazines and questioning one 
another we came to the conclusion that a 
model house must contain a living room, 
a dining room, a kitchen, a hall, bath- 
room, bedroom, porch and attic. Inci- 
dentally, it was quite a revelation to the 
teacher to find how many of the children 
lived in one or two rooms and had little 
idea of what a house with an upstairs 
and downstairs would be like. 


We drew our plans and finally chose 
one to be our guide. Then from the 
school kitchen we obtained two or three 
orange crates to be used as a foundation. 

It is only fair to say that at first many 
of the suggestions for material and_pro- 
cedure came from the teacher, but as the 
unit progressed the children were respon- 
sible for many ingenious and _ practical 
ideas. 

It was decided that there would be less 
dissension if each child was given a sepa 
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rate room to furnish according to his ideas. 

Jennie was not interested in the build- 
ing, but she was glad to learn hew to 
knit, so she could make rugs for the 
floors. These little rugs were supple- 
mented by small ones made of braided 
silk stockings which we tinted in class. 
She made the curtains for all the win- 
dows, too. 

After repairing the two boxes that were 
to be the upstairs and downstairs, each 
boy measured and sawed out the window 
and door in his room. The division in 
one box formed the partition between the 
dining room and living room. The kitch- 
en was added to the dining room after the 
two boxes were nailed together. In the 
other box another partition had to be 
added to make the hall and bathroom. 
This was done by using part of a third 
box. In order to be able to get from the 
downstairs to the upstairs part an oblong 
was cut through the two boxes. Later the 
stair case was made to fit in here. 

We did not nail these two boxes to- 
gether until they were nearly finished be- 
cause the boys could work to better ad- 
vantage on the separate boxes. 

For our furniture, we used cigar box 
wood and plasteline. For furniture pat- 
terns, we used Bradley paper furniture. 
They proved to be well in proportion and 
quite simple to copy. For the dining 
room Albert donated a table and four 
chairs that he had made previously in 
the shop. Because we had this set of 
dark green furniture we chose green as 
our color scheme for the dining room. 
The walls were painted a lighter shade. 
Albert made a sideboard and painted 
to match his set. A rocking chair com- 
pleted the dining room. 

The kitchen, next to the dining room, 
was blue and white. The floor was cov- 


ered with blue and white checked oil 


cloth. For furniture we made a cream 
colored table, a chair and a rack for 
dishes. The iron stove was a donation 


from the teacher. Because it would be 
very warm in the kitchen, the boys de- 
cided that two windows were necessary. 

While we were working on these rooms 
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A HOUSE BUILT BY THE PUPILS OF A SPE- 
CIAL CLASS AT THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL 


we found opportunities to talk about our 
meals—what we ate, what we liked to eat 
and so forth. 

At first as we were working there was a 
great deal of feeling of possession for 
each article or room, but as time went 
on the pupils seemed to realize that it 
was necessary to accept a little help for a 
better idea from one another. 

The living room was done in tones of 
brown. A cretonne covered davenport 
and arm chair and a _ bookcase were 
painted dark brown. On the floor, which 
was painted cream color, were two of 
Jennie’s braided rugs. In the bookcase 
were several little books made of card- 
board, colored paper and black binding 
tape. The walls were papered with tan 
oatmeal paper. 

The piéce de résistance was the stair- 
case, which we all concocted from card- 
board, tape, brown paint and a great deal 
of patience. It collapsed once or twice, 
but when we had finished it was a satis- 
fying sight, to our eyes at least. It opened 
into the upstairs hall and had a landing 
half way up. 

All the upstairs floors were painted 
with cream colored paint and the walls 
were papered with a light paper of small 
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pattern. The bathroom fixtures, lavatory, 
sink and tub, were modelled of yellow 
plasteline. One chair, yellow painted, 
was placed there. 

The hall, of course, had no furniture, 
but Jennie’s knit rug was on the floor. 
The bedroom was furnished with a yel- 
low bed, a bureau with a small mirror 
glued on it and one chair. Jennie made 
the mattress and pillows of scraps of the 
white cloth used for aprons. She stuffed 
them with cut up silk stockings. They 
looked very realistic, especially after we 
found some little flag blankets, such as 
sometimes come in cigar boxes, to cover 
the bed. 

A hinged from the bedroom 
opened onto the little porch, which was 
really the roof of the kitchen. Over this 
we put an awning made of green and 


door 


white striped cotton cloth, supported by 
two poles whittled down and_ painted 
green. A railing was placed around the 
edge, because George was very much 
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afraid that someone might go too close 
to the edge and fall off. James added 
that at home they had to watch the baby 
brothers and sisters for this reason. 

Then another orange crate was taken 
apart and the two sides used to form the 
roof. The vote was unanimous for a 
white house with green blinds. 

When we had finished, we surveyed our 
handiwork with a great deal of pride. We 
had enjoyed ourselves and had learned a 
great many interesting things. 

A unit of this sort may take as long or 
short a time as is wished. We spent from 
October to January on this one, working 
for two hours three days a week. 

Each individual unit offers 
ways of correlation with language. num- 
bers and lip reading. 


various 


I should like to suggest that Bonser & 
Mossman’s book on Industrial Arts in 
Elementary Schools holds some very 
practical and helpful suggestions. 


Auricular Work 


By Dorotuy GILL 


N THE primary classes at the Rhode 

Island School, auricular work is cor- 

related with the rhythm work. Voice 
work, vowels and inflection of words are 
given at the piano, provided the pupil 
has sufficient hearing. If he has 
only voice work and vowel correction are 
given. This, of course, is done without 
the aid of any instruments, and is carried 
on in the classroom by the teacher. Con- 
sequently, when a child begins auricular 
work at the instruments, he has some idea 
of what to expect and what is expected of 
him. 


not, 


The auricular work is conducted by 
means of the Bristol Machine and Griffith 
Phone. Some of the pupils prefer the 
former because of the absence of static, 
due to the fact that the machine is op- 
erated with a battery, while the Griffith 


apparatus relies on electrical current for 
its operation. 

Only three classes will be discussed. 
The first group comprises those with the 
loss of hearing tabulated below: 

80-55 50-50 
60-65 60-50 

The principal accomplishment with 
these children is in the correction of 
speech, using topics, stories, etc., which 
they have recently had in the classroom. 
The radio has been used to a certain ex- 
tent with this class and the children are 
able to distinguish the playing by orches- 
tra or vocal expression; i.e., the differ- 
ence between male or female voice either 
in singing or talking. They clap time to 
the music and seem to get considerable 
enjoyment from it. 

The proportionate deficiency in hearing 
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of the second group varies considerably: 


60-70 40-25 
75-65 55-50 
55-45 25-50 
80-85 
It is, of course, natural that the ad- 


vancement among this group would not 
be uniform. The least affected sit 
nearest the teacher without earphones. An 
individual record is kept of the accom- 
plishment of each pupil. The entire class 
has learned the names of the days of the 
week and the months of the year. A por- 
tion of the class are able to understand 
the names of all the teachers, while oth- 
ers recognize only a few. This is true 
also of the names of fruits, vegetables, 
clothing, the pupils’ names, etc. This 
work is conducted on the basis of individ- 
ual instruction, aided by the use of pic- 
tures and picture charts. The children al- 
so repeat the words after the teacher, and 
in some cases express them in writing as a 


two 


group. Some time is devoted to a ques- 
tion and answer period with the children 
answering the questions put by the teach- 
er. Occasionally the children ask one an- 
other the questions and answer them. 


Another feature is the reading by the 
teacher from a book of rhymes, the pupils 
being asked to point out the lines just 
read by the teacher. (The children gen- 
erally have individual books.) Also, one 
pupil is asked to take up the reading 
where another has finished, without assis- 
tance in finding the correct place. Short 
stories are also treated in this manner. 
Playlets have recently been taken up, 
among which was “The Three Bears.” Con- 
siderable interest was aroused among the 
children in their efforts to imitate the re- 
spective voices of the Father Bear, the 
Mother Bear and the Baby Bear. 

The radio is used in the same manner 
as with the previous group. 

The Victrola feature of the Bristol Ma- 
chine affords considerable enjoyment to 
this class, because of the records which 
they have learned to know: and they en- 
joy “singing” with the renditions of “Baa! 
Baa! Black Sheep.” “Jesus Loves Me,” 
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and other simple songs, keeping perfect 
time. 

The loss of hearing varies considerably 
also in the third group, but not as widely 
as in the Second: 


40-65 40-45 
60-50 95-55 
70-70 70-95 


60-65 

This group is comprised of the older 
children, but they have received training 
similar to that given the second group. 
The majority of the pupils in the second 
and third groups have had some auricular 
work during the past year with the Bristol 
Machine. The pupils of the third group 
particularly enjoy the radio, and request 
the teacher to sing those songs which are 
being heard over the radio, in order that 
they may by means of lip reading get the 
words which they are unable to under- 
stand. This group can distinguish be- 
tween the orchestra and the speaking or 
singing voice. They have been taught to 
recognize the difference between tenor, 
baritone, soprano and contralto. This group 
is further advanced than the second group, 
mainly because extra time has been given 
to their instruction. They have been able 
to read reasonably long stories and sev- 
eral plays. The object in having the 
pupils devote time to plays is the develop- 
ment of voice inflection and fluency in 
speech. 

A new feature has been introduced this 
year with the second and third groups. It 
is of more interest than value to deaf 
children. This is a set of records and pic- 
tures of all the instruments in a sym- 
phony. The records are divided as strings, 
brass, woodwind and percussion. Each 
group is itself divided: i.e., the strings in- 
to violin, viola, cello, violoncello, contra 
bass and harp; the brass into French 
horn, trumpet, trombone, bass trombone 
and tuba; the others likewise. 

The pictures of the instruments are 
14x 22. The children are taught the name 
of each group, then they place each in- 
strument under the correct group. All the 
strings are not taught at once, we begin 
with one string, a brass, one or two per- 
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cussions; then build the group up from 
those. Several of the children, from this 
work, have recognized a violin, a cello, 
a double bass, a trumpet, a tuba, drums, 
chimes and once or twice a flute over the 
radio. The names of instruments not in a 


symphony have also been taught; i.e., a 
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The children are 
not held as responsible for all this as 
they are for their words and stories. 

It is felt that the improvement of the 
hearing and speech in the different groups 
amply compensates for the time devoted 
to this work. It is hoped that next year 
more time may be allotted for it. 


saxophone, a_ banjo. 


Language in the Fifth Grade 


by Mapvetyn T. AsHBy 


N A CLASS of fifth grade children 
| the following exercises were used in 

language work: story starters, daily 
news, imaginary conversation, and letters 
supposed to have been written by chil- 
dren of other lands. 

Each morning for a short period the 
children were encouraged to tell about 
any incident of the previous day which 
might be of interest to the rest of the 
class. Each pupil in turn stood before 
the class and talked, after which another 
child wrote the news on the slate. It was 
felt that this exercise was particularly 
beneficial, as it gave an opportunity for 
both speech and lip reading, also for 
putting into practical use recently taught 
language principles. 

The class was apparently quite inter- 
ested in writing imaginary conversations. 
The children were given pictures in which 
only two people were talking. Later they 
wrote conversations taking place among 
three or more people. The following was 
one written by a fifth grade pupil. Inci- 
dentally, the language in this conversa- 
tion was the result of playing store in the 
school room. Our store consisted of three 
fruit boxes placed one on top of the other 
and painted. The contents of the store 
were samples and empty boxes of cereal, 
crackers, coffee, sodas, etc., which were 
sent at our request from the Educational 
Foundation of New York City. The chil- 


dren took turns being customers and clerk, 


using real money and making the correct 
change. 

Characters: Janet and Jack. 

Place: A make-believe store in Janet's 
kitchen. 

Time: About two o'clock in the after. 
noon. 

Jack: Good afternoon Mrs. 
What can I get for you? 

Janet: Good afternoon Mr. Hoover. | 
want a quart of milk. 

Jack: I am sorry. I haven’t any. 

Janet: I want a box of crackers and a 
pound of coffee. 

Jack: What kind of crackers do you 
want? 

Janet: Wheatsworth Crackers. 

Jack: What else? 

Janet: That’s all. How much will it be? 

Jack: Why don’t you buy a can of 
cocoa? 

Janet: I don’t like cocoa. 
much better. 

Jack: Coffee is not good for you and 
cocoa is. 

Janet: I think I will try drinking it. 
Please give me a can. 

Jack: I’m glad that you are buying 
some. How much will you want? 

Janet: One pound. How much will it 
be? 

Jack: Sixty 
Thank you. 

Janet: Good-bye. 

Jack: Good-bye. I shall see you again. 


Hilton. 


I like coffee 


cents (taking money). 
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In the story starters, the first paragraph 
of a story was written on the slate and the 
pupils wrote their own conclusions. The 
following is the starter and the story as 
written by one of the pupils: 


Teddy and Bill Jones were two little 
boys. One day they asked their mother 
if they might go camping. She said, 
“That would be fine.” 

Mrs. Jones packed their things in a 
knapsack. Teddy ran to his friend’s house 
and asked him if he might borrow his 
fish poles. His mother put some food in 
a basket. Then she put their knapsacks 
on their backs and said, “Good-bye.” 

They walked for a long time. They 
didn’t see their dog following them. After 
a while they saw a good field for a camp. 
Teddy told Bill that he liked it. Their dog 
walked through the woods and walked in- 
to a trap. He began to howl. The boys 
heard him and began to shiver. They 
were frightened for they didn’t know it 
was their dog. Bill told Teddy to take off 
his knapsack and follow him to the 
woods. Teddy’s heart beat fast but Bill 
was not so frightened. 

At last they found the dog in the trap. 
They were very much surprised to see 
their dog there. Teddy picked the dog 
up and carried him back to the field. Then 
he bandaged his foot and they decided to 


take him home. 


During this year the study of Eskimos 
and the Dutch were taken up, after which 
the pupils wrote letters in which each 
pretended to be an Eskimo or a Dutch 
boy or girl. The ideas for these were not 
gathered merely from class work, but 
from reading stories and books which 
were kept on the school room _book- 
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shelves while these people were being 
studied. The following is an example of 
these letters. 


Rotterdam, Holland, 
June 20, 1933. 
DEAR AMERICAN COUSIN: 

I am your Dutch cousin. I am twelve 
years old. I have a brother named Hans 
and my name is Betje. I am going to 
tell you about my country. 

The land here is lower than the water. 
One day the water began to leak through 
the dike but Hans stopped it. Do you 
know what a dike is? It is a high wall 
around our country and keeps the water 
out. It is made of stones and sand. 

Many of our streets are made of water. 
We call them canals. We like to play in 
them. Boys put their wooden shoes in the 
canals and pretend they are boats. 

Girls pretend their shoes are beds and 
put their dolls in them. Do you think 
that would be fun? Every Saturday we 
clean our shoes with soap and water. 

Our beds are in the walls and are very 
high. 

Yesterday my father took Hans and me 
to the market. We saw many cheeses. 
They looked just like pineapples. We 
bought some cheeses and four gingerbread 
men. We held them fast because we 
thought they would run away. One day I 
read “The Gingerbread Man” in my book 
of fairy stories. My father laughed and 
said “They will run away—down into 
your stomach.” I laughed, too. 

Please write to me about your country 
and adventures. 

With love, 
BETJE. 


All of these compositions were written 
by totally deaf pupils. 


The most pressing problem now confronting educational leadership is the problem 
of imperative economy. The gravest peril now confronting educational leadership is 
the peril of irrational budget-making. Educational leadership will be derelict to its 
duty if it permits economic leadership, without let or hindrance, to do what it will 
with local, state, and national budgets. I do not believe that the leadership that led us 
into depression has earned the right to speak with final authority on the budgetary 
policies most likely to get us out of the depression. 


—Glenn Frank. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: once more, and heard the speeches, and 
1) This department doesn’t expect one that came back most clearly was the 
to hold forth to the Brotherhood address of Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer of 


and Sisterhood in October. 


summer doings usually crowd us 


Important 
out. 
This year, however, the department and 
I had a surprise. An _ offical 
from Ye Editor directed us to 
something for October.” 


message 


“send 


With alacrity we comply. We always 
feel like doing things and going places 
in the autumn, so we'll do the monthly 
We 
into the mail 
bag and travel along, and get a peep at 
all the good schools and good teachers 
in our field! The Big Convention was 
a tantalizing Travel Bureau! 

Alas! In the words of that unique if 
little read poet, Ourself: 

“Steamers and airplanes and_ busses 

must go. 

But schoolmarms 


stint and it will be going places. 
only wish we could jump 


must teach in their 
schoolrooms, yo ho!” 

Even Saturdays have their duties, and 
last Saturday one of those impossible-to- 
postpone - any - longer 
chores confronted me. 
The desk drawers, full 
to overflowing with uF : 
had to be 
Amid the = 


treasures I found my 


treasures, 
cleaned. 





Trenton Convention program. 
Desk drawers overflowed ad lib, while 
I flopped down and enjoyed my program 


the University of Pennsylvania. 

It must have been the shortest speech 
of the Convention, as Dr. Twitmyer was 
last speaker on a too full program, and 
took but a moment to give us a “pre 
luncheon thought,” as he said. But you'll 
agree, if you heard it, that his thought 
was good for a lifetime. He told us that 
the great opportunity of us teachers of 
handicapped children was to give these 
children the joy, the satisfaction, the hap- 
piness that comes from achievement. That 
instead of merely preparing our pupils 
for better accomplishment in the future, 
our chief business in life is to help them 
to the happiness of accomplishment now 
—the something 
worth while. 


satisfaction of doing 

O, of course I haven’t put it as well 
as Dr. Twitmyer did, but “the joy of 
achievement” seemed a pretty fine thing 
for us teachers to bear in mind, and | 
was rather patting myself on the head, 
as I sat there with my desk drawer 
treasures piled all round me, when one 
or two memories swept across the pages 
of my program—memories that I’d_ just 
as soon not have had visit me. 


One was something that happened on 
a Monday morning, last term, a_ busy, 
rainy, Blue Monday, with visitors and 
reports and the optician coming in to 
look at the children’s glasses, and a big 
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cirl with tickets for an entertainment, 
and the weekly letters to be written-— 
you know the kind of day I mean, Col- 
leagues. 

Betty, one of the much loved and pam- 
pered only-child-in-the-home pupils, had 
that morning four letters to write, instead 
of the one letter that most of the other 
children would have to with. 
And Betty had the poorest language in 
the class! Betty must thank her Aunt 
Katy for cake, and her Uncle William 
for a quarter, and her grandmother for 


struggle 


ten cents, and must also write to her 
brother, who was away at boarding 
school. And in the midst of it all what 


did Betty do but proudly pull out of 
her pocket another letter, one she had 
written all by herself, to a girl chum of 
last summer’s and which she 
wanted me to correct. 


vacation, 


Well. I grabbed the letter, none too 
graciously, and quickly scanned it, and 
it was aboyt as full of “deafy” expres- 
trite plain 
mistakes, as any letter could be, and | 
advised Betty to 
tear it up, and 
told her that if 
she finished her 
four 


sions. and repetitions and 


necessary 
letters before the 
bell rang, Vd 
help her with an- 
other to her 
chum. Betty, be- 
ing a nice little 
thing, didn’t pout or sulk, but I wished, as 
I remembered the incident, last Saturday, 
that I hadn’t been quite so ruthless, and that 
[ hadn't seen the tears of disappointment in 
Betty's eyes. It was such a long, long letter, 
and it was all trimmed up with red paper 
flowers that Betty had cut out and pasted 
along the margins! As a letter 
hopeless, but as an achievement maybe 
something else could have been done with 
it—if I hadn’t been too busy and con- 
cerned with the day’s needs to think of 


Betty’s. 





it was 
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Then there was that incident of Alex, 
and his wall bracket, that he had made 
in vocational school and presented to 
me. As a piece of work, for Alex, that 
wall bracket was splendid, but as an 
ornament for the room it 
about as practical as a china bird. So 
after vainly suggesting that Alex take it 
home with him and give it to his mother, 
I told him that I would take it home 
with me. 


school was 


I meant to do so, but a telephone call 
at the close of school invited me to a 
jollification down town, and who could 
take a wall bracket along to the theatre? 
So I hastily hid the wall bracket ’way 
back on the top shelf of 
the closet, with the re- 
solve to take it home the 
next Monday. Of course 
you know the sequel, 
Colleagues. I forgot all 
about the wall bracket, 
and it stayed on the top 
shelf for weeks, alone and unmissed, till 
one morning when Alex, looking for a vase, 
discovered his precious wall bracket all 
dusty, right behind the vase. Answering 
the chorus of, “You do not like?” “You 
do not want?” that promptly greeted the 
re-appearance of Alex’s masterpiece, as 
tactfully as I could manage, I| tried to 
make things right by putting the wall 
bracket right on top of my purse, so I 
wouldn’t forget it again. But there was 
a puzzled look on Alex’s face, and it was 
the last of his vocational school achieve- 
ments that he offered me. Did my thought- 
lessness cheat him of his pleasure in 





his job? 

But the memory that bothered me most 
was Bernard’s ch. Poor Bernard! Of a 
vehement and tempestuous temperament, 
he makes up in exertion what his speech 
lacks in while “Thank 
you” was enough for the rest of the 
children, Bernard insisted on _ saying 
“Thank you very much” for everything. 
Only of course he didn’t say “much,” 
He said “mu-ku-tu.” 


accuracy, and 


not having a ch. 
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“Thank you very mu-ku-tu,” with which 
Bernard insisted on thanking everyone, 
at home or abroad, was just a little too 
much! I cut out, temporarily, the word 
much, from Bernard’s vocabulary. That 
is, I was under the delusion that I cut it 
out, and I assured him that “Thank you” 
was sufficient. 

Meanwhile we worked away on _ his 
consonants, and though ch was still far, 
far from our reach, sh improved surely 
and slowly, and as we teachers know, it 
was soon possible to substitute breath 
stop t and sh for final ch, and to help 
Bernard words that heretofore had 
been unintelligible when he tried them. 
Bright enough, he soon caught the idea, 
and became enchanted with the substitu- 


say 


tion. In fact he was continually interrupt- 
ing other lessons to rush up and yepeat 
to me some word like “rich” or “pitch” 
or “catch” that he found he could say. 
“Much” I was still holding in reserve, 
till he could forget his bad habit. 

Alas! Bernard dragged forth his new 
accomplishment the very next time the 
principal came in with visitors, and said 
“touch” and “match” and “crutch” to 
her, and though the principal is a speech 
expert she is also a wise and under- 
standing teacher, and she listened ap- 
provingly, and congratulated the speaker. 

Bernard swelled with pride when she 
shook hands with him, and forgot the 
new version of thanks, and _ shouted 
“Thank you very mu-ku-tu!” and _ his 
happiness turned to sorrow when the 
principal and visitors left. He stood by 
a diagram on the blackboard and _ prac- 
ticed “mutsh” till he could have said it 
in his sleep. 

Now he can say “much” beautifully, 
but he takes no pride in the feat, and 
last Saturday, hearing once more those 
words of Dr. Twitmyer’s, I couldn’t help 
wondering whether my robbing Bernard 
of his joy in his new accomplishment, 
that morning, hadn’t been a worse error 
of mine than letting him say “mu-ku-tu” 
with impunity would have been. After 
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all, I could have waited till next day to 
begin struggling with “much.” I could 
have, if I'd just thought about it. 

Well, it’s too late to do anything about 
Bernard. He’s gone on to another teacher, 
But there are ten more little deaf chil. 
dren in my charge this term. Here's 
hoping my zeal for improving their 
speech and language doesn’t rob them 
of any of the joy of achievement that 
rightfully belongs to them. Somewhere 
between blessed perfection and gloomy 
discouragement there must be a_ happy 
place where teacher and pupils can work 
together. It’s up to teacher to find it. 














Halloween Celebrations 


A teacher in the Mid-West asks us if 
we have any new ideas for Halloween 
parties. “So much of the same old thing, 
year after year,” she complains, “Jack-o- 
lanterns and masquerading and apple 
bobbing!” 

Personally, Miss T..., I’m a_ firm 
believer in “the same old things,” for 
Halloween and Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Our pupils are deaf. They haven't, 
like their hearing brothers and _ sisters, 
absorbed from babyhood the spirit of 
these holidays, growing and understand- 
ing more and more each year, as their 
hearing brothers and sisters can. 

Indeed their school days bring to many 
deaf children their only chance of shar- 
ing in the celebrations that hearing chil- 
dren have always enjoyed. For this 
reason, all the doings are still new and 
delightful to our deaf children. And we 


want them gradually to appreciate these 
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holidays, and the dear customs that have 
srown up around them. So, no matter 
what we do, this Halloween, let’s be sure 
not to neglect doing any of the regular 
old Halloween “stunts.” 

Let’s allow the children to 
make Jack-o-lanterns as their share of the 
decorating for the party. Older girls 


younger 


can make fascinating longlegged orange 
and black crepe paper dolls, and turn 
them into witches or ghosts for favors. 
The big boys can hang up the strings of 

















| 
| 
ll 
gay leaves that the little tots have made, 
and girls in the cooking classes can make 
cookies for refreshments. 

Some schools prefer to entertain the 
children in small groups and others feel 
that Halloween is a fine time to have the 
whole school family together, when each 
class can entertain in turn. 

Whatever the plan, do let’s let every 
child in school have a chance to hop 
around in his Halloween suit, even if a 
Grand March around the school is the 
only opportunity. 

The older pupils will no doubt be 
sufficiently advanced in school work to 
enjoy reading about the early customs 
and the origin of Halloween. 

Halloween is a splendid occasion, as 
we all know, to emphasize good sports- 
manship. The children who win the 
contests and those who lose, the children 
who have suits and those who have none, 
the “cry-babies” who are afraid of every- 
thing, and the timid children who hang 
back instead of joining in the games, 
all need a little quiet assistance in this 
direction. 
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But let’s overlook a little unintentional 
misdemeanor, tonight, Colleagues. After 
all, it’s Halloween! 

By the way, guessing the number of 
pumpkin seeds in your Jack-o-lantern- 
to-be, and then counting them afterwards, 
furnishes interesting arithmetic for the 
little tots who have just learned to count 
and need practice, and if you let the 
children plant some of the seeds in pots, 
and watch them grow, you'll get still 
more out of the Halloween doings. 


As for that child 


has no costume, what could be a bette1 


in the class who 


Halloween activity than for the class to 
plan and contrive a quickly made suit 
for him? 


purposeful, its 


Such an activity would be 


outcome should prove 
satisfactory, there would be opportunities 
for self expression, and the group interest 
would be assured. 


Small children in residential schools 
who want to send a “postcard to mother” 
can cut out two circles of black and 
orange paper, cut eyes and nose and 
mouth on the orange paper, paste it over 
the black, paste both on a card and add 
this verse: 


The card and Jack-o-lantern mean 
I wish you Happy Halloween. 


I saw some clever black and yellow 
flannel pot holders made in a_ primary 
school for a Halloween present, “for 
mother” last year, but these are, of course, 
a little more expensive. 


Say and Do Game for the Younger 


Children 


(Planned so that the number playing may 
be changed) 


Here are chairs side by side, 
chairs in a row. 
Now they’re seats in a big gray bus, 
And far away we go! 
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chairs in a line. 
Sit down, so. 


Here are 
Get in. 

Now we're in a long, long boat, 
And row and row and row! 





Now we put the chairs around, 
And make a fence so high. 

We're chickens in a pen, 
And out of the pen we fly! 


Recent Visitors to X School for Deaf 


(With their comments, criticisms and 
congratulations) 


September 23rd: 


Committee on Ambidexterity from Gov- 
ernment Bureau of .... 

Findings of Committee: 

Fifty per cent of pupils use the right 
hand frequently. 

Fifty per 
frequently. 

One hundred per cent use both hands 
constantly. 


cent use the left hand 


September 25th: 
Chung Ming Foo (From China) 
His Criticism: 
Chop suey chop suey chow mein. 
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September 26th: 

Miss Reba Retyred (Aged Lady) 

Her Comment: 

O, yes. It’s all so different from when 
I taught the deaf. In those days we got 
up at five and worked till midnight, 
No wonder we had results. We worked! 
You see, our school was out in the coun. 
try, and after the day’s teaching, teachers 
and pupils did all the farm chores. And 
I doubt if there is one of you teachers 


in X School who could even milk a 
cow! 
September 27th: 

Mrs. Gloria Glore (President of 13 


Women’s Clubs) 

Her Criticism: 

Yes, yes, it’s all very interesting, but 
why don’t you tell these dear little handi- 
capped deaf children stories? Why not? 
They show the need of a story back- 
ground. Indeed they do! No originality! 
No No expression! 
They need legends and fairy tales and 
folk lore, you know—a lot of that sort 
of thing, if you know what I mean! Hero 
tales! Myths! Nature stories! I'll send 
you some! And a good book on story 
telling! Be glad to! 

September 29th: 

Dr. B. Nevolent (President of Largest 
University in State) 

His Comment: 

Remarkable work! Remarkable results! 
I enjoyed it all. (Teachers recover from 
swoons and resolve to remember their 
distinguished guest in their prayers for- 
ever.) 


imagery! creative 


September 30th: 

Madame La Galliere (From across the 
seas). 

Her criticism: 

O, la! la! No nasal sounds? What? 
You call dis nasal? Nongh! Nongh! Pas 
du tout! Dis is not a good nasal! Nungh! 
Dat is bettaire. Good Mornungh! 
October Ist: 


The Supe of X School 


(Continued on page 435) 
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Home and School 





E have this month two articles 
on what the home may do for a 
deaf child. It is a real satisfac- 
from the 
If anything, they are a 
than the 
has its 


pooled, 


tion to hear mothers among 
our readers. 
teachers. 
however, individual 
which, would do 


much to suggest ways of avoiding diffi- 


shade more reticent 


Each 


experiences 


class, 


culties and of securing values to all 


who have the same problems to meet. 
Normality 


If any one of us were asked the greatest 
thing a parent could do for his deaf 
child. probably 
would be, “Make him normal” 
the implications of the word 
would reduce us to confusion; 
mal the deaf child is not to be, in the 
sense of having the blocked passage to 


our instant response 





and then 
normal 
for nor- 


his mind opened. However strong our 
desire may be in that direction, we do 
not go on seeking treatments, devices and 
cures after competent medical verdict has 
been rendered. One common-sense 
servation nullifies all extraordinary claims 
in such directions: would not trumpet 
and drum and a broad highway lead 
straight to the door of the person who 


ob- 


could give usable hearing to even a small 
percentage of the thousands of children 
for the deaf? 
has not accomplished much for severe 
deafness as yet: it is not to be supposed 


now in schools Science 


that random attempts ever will. So far 
as we can foretell, deafness will always 
mean lack of hearing and will always 
carry with it a certain amount of awk- 
wardness in handling this business of 
living, just as surely as will lameness or 
defective vision or any other of a multi- 
tude of possible defects. 


But must we say that that the spirit 
within can never be fully roused because 
one approach is forever barred? Must 
we say that the spirit can manifest itself 
only in more or less warped and peculiar 
ways because a sense is missing? Man 
the earthly task 
a physical ma- 


is a spiritual being set 
of functioning through 
chine. The master of the 
potentially normal, however defective the 
machine, unless the physical impairment 
extends beyond the hearing apparatus, 
into the structure of the brain. Perhaps, 
even then, he is normal though his ma- 
At any rate, 
to liberate— 


machine is 


chine be ever so hopeless. 
our work is laid out for us: 
to make normal—that inner spirit, so 
far as in us lies. 

“But,” says our inquirer, “How can 
such a thing be done? By whom? And 
when?” 

Perhaps the best answer is references 
to cases where it has been done. Only 
two or three of many can be cited. These 
are authentic, although identities are dis- 


cuised. 
Barbara was the congenitally deaf 
member of a group of five children. She 


had the good fortune to be born into a 
family which habitually used its mental 
powers. This is a fact of significance, 
for there is today’s truth in a saying at- 
tributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds who 
wrote nearly two hundred years ago, 
“There is no extremity to which men will 
not resort to avoid the necessity for 
thinking.” It is fatally easy to slip into 
content with performing our task, allow- 
ing our politicians, newspapers and as- 
sociates to do our thinking while we find 
entertainment in effortless reading, light 
sensation, our 


amusement, evanescent 


minds atrophying for want of hard work. 
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Barbara’s family recognized the chal- 
lenge in their midst. There was no use 
in telling them what could not be done 
for a “deaf mute.” They sharpened their 
minds into edged tools; and with both 
parents and four lively brothers and sis- 
ters whittling away at the barricade that 
separated the child from her environ- 
ment, rather remarkable things happened. 
Here were six people talking to her from 
babyhood; six people providing normal 
contacts for her and making meanings 
clear; six people determined that in no 
way whatever—not in work or pleasure 
or discipline or responsibility or any 
other situation—should Barbara feel her- 
self different from them, although it took 
ingenuity and _ extraordinary 
constantly to hold her in the stream of 
family life. How they accomplished it I 
do not know, but Barbara, totally and 
congenitally deaf, was talking intelligibly 
and using almost the entire vocabulary 
common to her group before she was 
nine years old. When she was nine, the 
parents felt that she needed systematic 
schooling, especially as the other chil- 


measures 


dren were increasingly absorbed in their 
own school work. They chose their 
school with care—a school for the deaf. 
Today Barbara is a successful business 
woman, having entered upon her career 
after graduation from an important uni- 
versity. More than that, she is a gra- 
cious, cultured, thinking woman, a stand- 
ard for integrity and good sportsmanship 
in a large group of friends, most of whom 
can hear. 

Another instance which is easier to ac- 
count for but still outstanding is that of 
George. George heard until he was about 
seven; then an illness so affected his hear- 
ing that he soon became totally deaf. His 
mother, happily, knew there was danger 
that his speech and language would fade 
and determined that this should 
not happen. Other members of the fam- 
ily fully cooperated in her plans, so the 
stories George had loved to hear read 
before his hearing failed were read to 


away 
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him still, while his eyes were fastened on 
the speaker’s face. Under this treatment, 
lip reading came almost spontaneously, 
and vocabulary grew quite normally as 
the child learned to read for himself. A 
little hearing boy in the neighborhood 
fell willing victim to the lure of games 
concocted from stories and movies by the 
imaginative George, and they had _ their 
secret code for messages, their buccaneer 
and Indian adventures, their birds’ nests 
and pet snakes, their books and movies 
together, while always in the background 
was the home, furthering normal inter- 
ests. Today George is a star pupil in 
one of the country’s finest special schools 
and heading toward a university, if the 
depression lightens by the time he is 
ready. 

And there is Charlotte. She too was 
seven when her hearing began to fade 
after scarlet fever, and her family realized 
that she was destined for ultimate total 
deafness. The father, in a corner of 
whose study the little girl had always had 
her playthings, still took her on his knee 
and, as of old, recited to her the poems 
that he loved, except that now his mouth 
was closer to the failing ears. The imag- 
inative child was helped to find a world 
of beauty, God’s universe of mystery and 
majesty, all about her. Later on, when 
death had taken the father away, she and 
the mother traveled, with slender means 
but with opulent minds. After her moth- 
er’s death came the realization that hear- 
ing was definitely and finally gone, and 
a nervous crisis resulted. Here _inter- 
vened a friend who was truly a friend: 
in times of suffering she provided infinite 
sympathy and understanding, but when 
tantrums ensued she was flintlike in her 
ruthless admonition, “Stop it, Charlotte! 
It’s up to you to pull yourself out of this. 
If you won’t make the effort, I am 
through.” And Charlotte did pull her 
self out-—gloriously. Today, an elderly 
woman, widely read, humorous, kindly, 
deeply religious and full of wise philoso- 
phy, she is the center of a group of 
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friends, all, as it happens, younger wom- 
en than herself, whom she has attracted 
by sheer force of personality; and she 
leads them into such discussions of 
science, politics, religion, art, literature 
and so on as few of them could have ini- 
tiated without her stimulus. 

“Ah,” says our inquirer, “but these are 
exceptionally brilliant people.” Perhaps 
so. But I am not convinced that they 
would not, every one of them, have been 
compressed by their deafness into the 
likeness of many another thwarted spirit 
had it not been for homes that cherished 
vision and admitted no defeat. Nor am I 
convinced that we have not many a “mute, 
inglorious Milton” among our deaf chil- 
dren, shut in because no inspired devo- 
tion has been at hand since early child- 
hood to release them. 

What can a parent do for his deaf 
child? Certainly, make him normal: 
build into him the best that is normal to 
that home, that heritage, that individ- 
uality; judge him by the measure of his 
hearing brothers and sisters; and as the 
home works for the best that it can give, 
watch the whole level of its life rise to 
It will come. 


—L. M. M. 


a higher normality. 


Transposing 


The lecturer was saying, “A famous 
violinist snapped the A string during a 
concert in Paris. He did not stop but, 
transposing his music, he played the re- 
the three 
strings without marring its beauty.” 

As I heard these words the thought 
came to me that the deaf have to play 
life's symphony on three strings! There 
is much transposing to be done, but none 
of the beauty of the song of life need be 
lost. 

When deafness comes to an adult, he 
can make his own transpositions. Unfor- 
tunate are those who cannot make such 
an adjustment. Did not Beethoven write 
inspired music although he was over- 
taken by deafness? Have not others in 
spite of handicap come out victorious? 


mainder of composition on 
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Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” after he 
became blind. Stevenson, physically dis- 
abled, wrote thoughts that will live on in 
the minds of men. 

For a young deaf child the first trans- 
posing of life’s symphony must be done 
by his mother. 

“But,” she cries, 
much.” 

It is true that he cannot hear the 
sounds of Nature. But some of them he 
need not wish to hear; there are many 
discordant noises in Nature. And _ she 
may be loved and understood without the 
aid of ears. She may speak to the deaf 
child as to the hearing if his heart is in 
tune. 

He cannot hear the conversation of 
others; but neither is he ever bored by 
it. And the great things others have said 
and written are his for the reading. 

He cannot hear music; but how many 
of us with good ears get more than 
catchy tunes or rhythmic melodies? For 
him are countless rhythms, often too sub- 
tle for our hearing; and, always, the 
songs of the poet. 

He can get what 
“The soft eye-music of 
boughs.” There is rhythm in the swaying 
of the trees, in the soaring flight of birds, 
The depth of 
with 
in a 


“he is losing so 


Wordsworth calls 
slow-moving 


in waving fields of grain. 
the blue in the sky, shot through 
fleecy clouds, the delicate coloring 
midsummer sunset and the mist on yon- 
der mountain have a music of their own. 
As the starlit sky is a God-sent song for 
the darkness of the night, so the riotous 
color and life of nature are God-sent 
songs to beautify the silence of deafness. 

But, best of all, there may be music in 
the soul. Longfellow sings of one who 
“Still heard in his soul the music of 
wonderful melodies.” Have I not guessed 
something of this when, from time to 
time, my own deaf child has turned to 
me with radiant face and shining eyes 
saying, “I am so happy?” Did I not 
realize it when, after telling me about an 
article he had read, he said, “It’s a great 
world! I’m glad I’m alive!”? 
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ACOUSTICON 





SINGLE DISC GOLDEN TONE MODEL 


Offers an exceptional opportunity to buy a 
Golden Tone Acousticon at the lowest 
price in 27 years. 


A 30% trade-in will be allowed on your 
old electrical hearing aid . . . any make 
. any model. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon with 
30% trade-in allowance is only $31.50 
(10c a day on monthly payment basis). 


A double-disc Golden Tone Acousticon 


with 30% trade-in allowance is only 


$43.40 (less than 14c per day). 


The Golden Tone model is the finest Acous- 
ticon ever made. Call for free demonstra- 
tion at any Audition Room or Authorized 
Consultant. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. VR, 580 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Mothers of deaf children, help they 
to compose their song of life richly eve 
though the strings of their instrument ay 
limited. Satisfaction comes not  frop 
without but from within. Character is nq 
built through the ears, but comes from a 
inner urge. Greatness is not attained }j 
listening for its approach but through 
great and growing understanding of oy 
fellow men and of the realities about wu. 

—A MorHuenr. 


Last month this department published 
a review of an article from the Augus 
issue of The Parents’ Magazine. entitled 
“How Movies Harm Children.” To thog 
who have inquired as to the source of 
the statements contained in it the book, 
“Our Movie Made Children,” by Henny 
James Forman, is recommended. _ It is 
published by the Macmillan Company; 
the price is $2.00. 


Good Posture in the Little Child is the 
title of a Government bulletin which 
everyone in charge of small children 
would find helpful. Write to the Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., for Bureau Publication No. 219, giv 


ing the title and enclosing five cents. 





Honor for Mrs. Irene B. Ewing 


On July 8, the Vice-Chancellor of Man 
chester University, Dr. W. H. Moberley, 
conferred upon Mrs. Ewing the honorary 
degree of Master of Science. .... The 
previous day, Dr. Moberley, in reviewing 
the work of the University, said that since 
the war the University had been carrying 
on important work in the training of 
teachers of the deaf, and was proud d 
the work that had been done. Apart from 


the personal recognition of Mrs. Ewing, | 


the University was recognizing the im 
portance of the work done by the special 
department by the new appointment of 4 
whole time assistant lecturer, partly t 
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relieve Mrs. Ewing, and partly to enable | ams 
her to extend the admirable work that | "IS en 


was being done. 


—The Teacher of the Deaf 
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Round Table Proceedings 
(Centinued from page 410) 

2, Assign definite daily periods for 
taining the mental process of associat- 
ing meaning with sounds perceived, and, 
yhere possible, for teaching a hearing 
ycabulary. Remember that it has to be 
wughe. 

3. Assign periods for developing recog- 
tition of sound vibrations to aid in pitch 
and tone even the 
amount or placement of sound percep- 
tion does not permit the acquisition of a 


modulation, when 


hearing vocabulary. 

4, Experiment with various forms of 
hearing aids, using both air and bone 
enduction, until it has been definitely 
determined whether aid can be of 
ervice, and what type is best adapted 
i the individual case. 


any 


5. Arrange periods of study of 
thythm, accent, and inflection through the 
we of the hearing remnant if possible, but 
iff not, through using the physical recog- 
tition of vibration. 

B, C. Mr. Wright outlined the pro- 
cedure in language acquisition and speech 
reading. 

D. Speech 

l. Drill with close physical contact 
with the teacher, so that the eye may be 
upplemented by the sense of physical 
ibration and rhythm, time intervals, vol- 
ume and pitch. 

2. Mirror practice in connection with 
auricular work. 

3. Linkages; elisions; glides; slurs; 
mphasis; accent; inflection. 

Mr. McManaway brought the theme to a 
‘lose with the comment, “If we agree that 
ithe deaf child’s obstacle to learning is his 
deafness, should we not remove that ob- 
|Sacle, if at all possible, through the most 
\thoroughgoing training and use of residual 
(hearing, through amplification, bone con- 
‘duction or other means, modifying our pro- 
‘ftams and curricula, when necessary, to 
‘this end?” 
|_Dr. Ermer Kenyon, of Northwestern 
“tniversity, commented on the fact that few 


| 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 

each, with manual area $17.00 
Series II. Myths ..______._.__..___$1@.0v 
cone, Eat ON... 2 
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We are doing our part for 


BETTER HEARING 


with the 


NEW RADIO AUDIPHONE 


A portable hearing aid using 
modern electronic tubes and the 


TINY TIM EARPIECE 


Clear Powerful Compact 


Write for Booklet “A” or 
Call for Free Demonstration 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














Fos ae 


The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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otologists have any conception of wha T 
should be done in educating the deaf. They 

are much too tied up with their own prob. His 
lem of finding out what is wrong with th Wel 
hearing and how to treat it to be able to gobe 
give much study to the educational side, ns 
He stressed the value of bone conduction, 
emphasizing the great importance it has 
even for hearing people, and predicted that But 
great progress will be made in this field, “_ 


rior 


Special Demonstrations But 


In addition to the discussion outlined * 
above, the Round Table Conference was 
fortunate in being able to witness a demon-|ctobe 
stration of the educational achievements of| Mis: 
“Tad” Chapman, 18, and Leonard Dowdy, |gradu: 
6, blind-deaf students of Perkins Institu-| Her 
tion. The demonstration was conducted by| 0, 1 
their teacher, Miss Ints B. HALt, and|hard 
showed clearly the marvelous results ob-|talk t« 
tained through use of the Tadoma Method 
and also the value of bone conduction 
(demonstrated with the Phipps Unit) in 
the education of these boys. 

Through the courtesy of the BELL TELE- 
PHONE LABORATORIES, the film, “The Voice 
that Science Made,” was presented. The 
pictures show the working of the artificial| ‘PP® 


7! 
larynx. he 
mu b 


this b 


nut. cé 
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Mrs. Coolidge a Clarke Trustee 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge has accepted the 
place on the Board of Trustees of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf left vacant by 


the death of Mr. Coolidge. Dr. 


Hono: 
Physi 


of suc 





A Correction 


It was erroneously announced in the celect 
September Votta Review that Dr. J.| ton ¢ 
Schuyler Long, of the Iowa School, had | the | 
retired. On the contrary, Dr. Long te Love” 
turned to his post as Principal early in there 
September. He had been out for some woulc 
months previously, recuperating from an uable 
illness, but is now quite recovered. Dr. been 
Long has been at the Iowa School since of de 
1900. Before that date, he served twelve | Years. 
years at the Wisconsin School. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 428) 
His Congratulations: 
Well, it’s anice day, isn’t it? 


October Ist: 


: side, Mrs. Sue Superior (Of the Sue Su- 
uct” gerior School, Incorporated ) 
it has ' 
od Her Comment: 
ail at But at Sue Superior School we... . 
i ee 
ee; Her Criticism: 

But at Sue Superior School we... . 

i Her Congratulation: 

utlined) But at Sue Superior School we... . 
ce was| 
demon.|Jctober 2nd: 
ents of| Miss Mazie Maybe (Recent college 
Dowdy,|sraduate, who wishes to teach the deaf) 
Institu-) Her Comment: 
cted by} O, yes, Ill like this! It’s so easy! Not 
L, andjhard like real teaching! Why, you just 


Its ob- 
Method | 
luction 
nit) in 


. TELE- 
> Voice 

The 
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ant by 


in the 
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talk to them! Don’t you? 


October 3rd: 

Dr. Testy Test (Newly Appointed Di- 
rector ) 

His Criticism: 

Cum heah, ovah heah, mu littuh mon! 
Cum! Cum! Glumph! Thu baw duz nut 
appeah to unustan mu! Ovah heah, mu 
baw! Whut? Well, whut ah yaw called, 
mu baw? Whut? Whut? Well, pwhaps 
this baw may read yaw lips but he duz 
nut cawmperhend a wud I say! Glumph! 





Dr. J. Kerr Love Honored 


Dr. J. Kerr Love has been made an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons. As the number 
of such fellowships is strictly limited. the 
selection of Dr. Kerr Love is an indica- 
tion of the esteem in which he is held. In 
the Faculty note describing Dr. Kerr 
Love’s services to the cause of science, 
there appears the following passage: “We 
would indicate more particularly the val- 
wable medical and social work he has 
been carrying out amongst and on behalf 
of deaf-mutes during the past forty-two 
years,” 


—The Teacher of the Deaf 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “VR.” 


@ 
NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name ‘‘Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 
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AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 
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AIR CONDUCTION 
OR 
BONE CONDUCTION 


Both receivers are now avail- 
able with all Teaching Sets. 
Group sets as low as $375. The new B-10 
“EXECUTIVE” makes an ideal instrument for 
individual instruction of several types of chil- 
dren. Price $160. Write for details. 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department R 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
inzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 
Graduates of the Oral Method 
Price 25 Cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Caroline Ardelia Yale 

(Continued from page 417) 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
he able to separate” her from the fulfill. 
ment of her appointed task. All this in. 
spires awe and veneration; but could we 
really love her as a human being “subject 
to like passions as we are”? 

The answer is in her calling. One 
might command an army or manage a 
railroad without thought of the individ. 
uals involved; but one cannot provide 
for the bodily care, mental development 
and spiritual growth of deaf children and 
fail to love the recipients of one’s devo- 
tion. One cannot retain through all the 
years the devoted services of a capable 
staff as Miss Yale had about her, unless 
one extends to them an affection beyond 
the power of verbal expression. 

But I do not need to theorize to prove 
the human side of Miss Yale. I knew of 
her devotion to her friends, and her deep 
interest in the welfare of those more re- 
mote. I know ‘of financial sacrifices she 
had no right to make. Little weaknesses 
and venial offences, humorous and pa 
thetic by-plays in conversation, momen- 
tary absorption in things seemingly trivial, 
exhibitions of charity where we expected 
condemnation: all these softened the as- 
perities of her grandeur and marked her 
as a woman to be loved—a woman, hu- 
man’ and humane, as well as heroic. 

In 1922, feeling the weight of her years, 
Miss Yale retired and was made principal 
emeritus and director of the normal de: 
She was succeeded by her de- 
voted friend and able assistant, Miss 
Bessie N. Leonard. A _ litte later came 
the twilight. Crippled, nearly blind and 
confined to a wheel chair, she carried on 
her work as usual. Within this period 
she found time from her other duties to 
write “Years of Building, Memories of 2 
Pioneer in a Special Field of Education.” 
I am glad that I am mentioned in this 
book and that I have a copy “with the 
compliments of the author.” The death 
of A. L. E. Crouter was a severe blow to 


partment. 
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Miss Yale, and under the chapter head- 
ing of “Dark Days” she mentions the de- 
arture of her great friend Miss J. Eve- 
lyn Willoughby and her bosom compan- 
ion Miss Frances W. Gawith. Dark days, 
indeed; but, burdened with grief in addi- 
tion to her bodily infirmities, she was 
cheerful to those who remained about her 
and continued her duties as a member of 
the board of directors and as head of the 
normal department. 

While attending the meeting of the 
World’s Congress of Instructors of the 
Deaf at Trenton, New Jersey, we received 
word that Miss Yale had 
A few days later the 


been stricken 
with pneumonia. 
wilight was over. 
When Lincoln breathed his last, Edwin 
M. Stanton, the turbulent Secretary of 
War, bowed his head and said, “Now he 
After I had looked 
upon the quiet, serene form that once was 
Caroline Ardelia Yale, I recalled the 


words of Stanton. Then came to my mind 


belongs to the ages.” 


Stephen Vincent Benet’s great epic poem 
of the Civil War, and my lips almost un- 
consciously framed the words, “Her soul 
goes marching on.” 


Minnesota Committee 


That unfailing friend of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, Dr. Horace Newhart 
of Minneapolis, has just been successful 
in securing the appointment in the Min- 
nesota State Medical Society of a 
manent committee on the prevention and 
amelioration of deafness. Dr. Newhart is 
thairman of the committee, and the other 
members are Dr. W. L. Burnap, Fergus 
Falls, Dr. Charles Conor, St. Paul, Dr. 
|. T. Schlesselmann, Mankato, Dr. D. L. 
lilderquist, Duluth, and Dr. O. H. Wal- 
ker, Winona. 


per- 


Every reader of this notice will be glad 
lo learn of this new effort in behalf of 
those handicapped by deafness and will 
be glad to cooperate in any way possible 
with the members of the committee. 





THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 
May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality? 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign’ and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE, Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
(Fourth Edition) 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 

















YOU CAN NOW ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 





MANY persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 
ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 














Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 


BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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"> KERNELS € 


Selected by A. H. Damon 








Of course, we gain all our impressions 
through the five senses; but two more are 
needed to make these impressions. stick, 
They are “common sense” and “horse 
sense.” These also are sometimes God- 
given and they are sometimes acquired by 
experience, but many never advance to that 
stage. 

—John J. Stokes, D. C. 
Who wants common 
It takes uncommon sense to get 
through this life with a minimum of frie. 
tion and a maximum of achievement. 
—Lawrence Brill. 


Common sense? 
sense ? 


Most arguments would disappear if each 
side would recognize that there must be 
something in the other person’s position or 
he would not hold it. 

—W. W. Charters. 


So I shall keep on trying to develop in 
my boys the older ideas of what is impor- 
tant in life: honor and honesty, responsibil- 
ity toward others, and a high ideal of good- 
ness and beauty. For today as yesterday 
it still’ nothing profiteth a man that he gain 
the whole world if he lose his own soul. 

—M. Beatrice Blankenship. 

I believe a thoroughly logical person to 
be thoroughly inhuman, and a thoroughly 
consistent person to be unconsciously dis- 
honest, and a perfect mind to be only half 
a man. 

—Sir Josiah Stamp. 


Extreme busyness, whether at home or 
college, kirk or market, is a symptom of 
deficient vitality, and a faculty for idle- 
ness implies a liberal appetite and a strong 
sense of personal identity. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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A river is not like a pond, and a pond 
Vis not like a barrel, and a barrel is not LANGUAGE STORIES and 
like a dipper of water. But in the river DRILLS 

and in the pond and in the barrel and in BOOKS I, II, II and IV 

ihe dipper there is one and the same wa- by 

ter; and just so with the spirit dwelling Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
a? : : M. Evelyn Pratt 

in people: looking at the body it seems 


. iy : Pi Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
lons| that every man is different, but in spirit Iie any, ae 








are} all men are alike—in the well man and Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postege not included 
‘ick. | the sick child, in the young Tsar and in Send orders to 
ors | the old beggar woman, and in all that CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
70d: - oun Oi and the same Spirit of Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
. 1: New York City 
| by | God gives life to all. 
that Tolstoy. 


sees a OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Words, the counters for ideas, are easily 
taken for ideas—we are easily trained to 


non {he content with a minimum of meaning, 


get and to fail to notice how restricted is om Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 





Tie |yerception of the relations which confer 
j Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 


ignificance. of the fifth and sixth years. 





3 —John Dewey. 
’ Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
| ; Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
y For the last two or three decades it has 
ben characteristic of American education 904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
OF \'0 seize upon a good idea, shout its praises, 
. werwork it and then forget all about it. ... A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
*  lorrelation of studies, agriculture for every- Should Own 


body, vocational guidance, Montessori, sex 





'" lhygiene, socialization of the recitation, YEARS OF BUILDING 
+ project education; and now creative educa- Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
z lion is in danger of the same fate. of Education 
Creative education must not have the fate 
lay of these other movements because the crea- BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
a0 live spirit which it is supposed to foster is Price, $3.60 postpaid 
8 permanent as the human race; and the ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
‘eative spirit is what we are needing more 
and more in American life rather than less STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(0 land less. (Second Edition) 
ily The creative minded person is the one By EDITH FITZGERALD 
lis. yrson today whom we cannot get along Of interest to teachers and 
alf vithout. : ; mothers of deaf children 
ites Wiley Dicin THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 


Price $3.15, postpaid 





or | Let no teacher underestimate the mag- BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


: By LOUISE UPHAM 
of j|titude of the attack on the schools. It aa a ; 
. as Me fe Sih al Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
le- very powerful. It is highly financec The Begianer’s Book..._________________ sa.6s 
Vy » 3 pate ' Te ape The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
mg |'y greedy interests who wish to escape | Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
axes or to keep the people in ignorance. What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
gee Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
—Glenn Frank Author 


























DO YOU KNOW THIS 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATION? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By CorinNE RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 


Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: Position as Supervising Teacher or 
Training Teacher, or will take senior class or upper 


grade work. References. E. R., Volta Bureau. 





YOUNG LADY of charm and personality would like 
position as companion or teacher to a deaf person. 
Has specialized in voice training. Is willing to 
travel. Highest references. Box 287, Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association Stand- 
ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34. Address 
F. M., Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, B. A., wants position.  Per- 
manent or substitute work. Upper grades or col- 
lege preparatory. Long experience in public schools. 
Two years’ experience with the deaf. Address 
C. P., Volta Bureau. 








The Volta Revie 


AND: 


ComPILeD BY JoHN A. FERRALL 





Motorist 
was hurrying up to town to 


(held up for speeding): 
see my 
lawyer.” 

Traffic Cop (writing his ticket): “We 
youll have some more news to tell hing 
now.” 


Brevity is the Soul of It.—One d 
last summer the minister happened 
mention in his talks that “In each blade 
The follow. # 
ing week a parishoner happened to come 
along one afternoon and found the minig§ 
ter busily pushing a lawn mower abow¥ 
his yard. He stopped and looked for a 
while and then remarked: 

“Well, parson, I’m glad to see that youk 


of grass there is a sermon.” 


are engaged in cutting 


short.” 


your 


The Insipid Stage.—The colored 
janitor had been in ill health for some 
time and was finally persuaded to com 
sult a doctor and have a thorough physi § 
cal examination. A day or so later one 
of his friends was asking him about the 
examination. 

“Well,” said the man, “de doctah says 
Ah’s got Angelina Expectoris. But Ah’ 
not a-worryin’ atall, becuz he says its 
only in the insipid stage.” 





Tact.—The Toronto Telegram gives 
us this fine illustration of applied psy 
A woman had been stopped 
on the street by a man who asked for 
financial help. 

“Why is a strong man like you found 
begging?” she demanded indignantly. 

“Ah, madame,” he replied, gently, “Wt 


chology. 


is the only profession in which a gentle 
man can address a beautiful lady without 
the formality of an introduction.” 





Sermons Ke 





